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Foreword 


“We will continue our efforts to strengthen the United Nations, improve its institutions as ex- 
perience requires, and foster its growth and development.”—Democratic Party Platform. 

“We shall support the United Nations and loyally help it to become what it was designed to be, 
a place where differences would be harmonized by-honest discussion and a means for collective se- 
curity under agreed concepts of justice.”—Republican Party Platform. 

Fortunately in this crucial hour both of the major political parties have thus unequivocally pledged 
their support to the United Nations. It is heartening to see that each party points with pride to its role in 
setting up the organization: 

“Under Democratic leadership, this country sponsored and helped create the United Nations and 
became a charter member and staunchly supports its aims.” 

“The good in our foreign policies has been accomplished with Republican cooperation, such as the 
organization of the United Nations, the establishment of the trusteeship principle for dependent peo- 
ples, the making of peace with Japan and Germany, and the building of more, solid security in Eu- 
rope.” 

Peace is for both a major objective: “Peace with honor is the greatest of all our goals,” say the Demo- 
crats, while the Republicans say: “The supreme goal of our foreign policy will be an honorable and just 
peace. We dedicate ourselves to wage peace and to win it.” 

This unity in pursuit of peace and support of the United Nations does not by any means imply that 
there is agreement between the two parties on all aspects of our foreign policy; even in the early stages of 
the campaign some clear-cut differences became apparent. What is significant is that. the existence of sharp 
controversies over specific policies, procedures, and personalities does not affect this basic issue of the role 
of the United States in the United Nations. bg : 

Never in our history has our foreign policy been of more serious concern to every one of us. The very 
safety of the nation may rest ultimately in its ability to rely upon the trained minds of its people to find 
valid solutions for the overshadowing problems of international relations. Korea has clearly demonstrated 
that there is no part of the globe which we can safely ignore as being of no concern to Americans. All of us 
need to become as well informed as we can about what Mrs. Malaprop called “the contagious countries,” 
for they may affect us vitally whether they are “contiguous” or far away. It is a startling fact that only 12 
per cent of all adults questioned in a Gallup poll last year could locate or identify Manchuria, Formosa, 
the 38th parallel, the Atlantic Pact, Chiang Kai-sheck and Marshall Tito—especially when 19 per cent could 
not answer a single one of the six questions correctly. 

The widespread and spontaneous popular interest in the United Nations, manifested particularly in the 
wake of the Korean crisis, is being encouraged through community forums, summer institutes and other adult 
education programs. In this area our colleges and universities are expanding their activities; there is a gen- 
eral conviction, to quote Howard Wilson, “that the university is not an ivory tower—much less an ivory 
bomb-shelter—and that it does have an inescapable responsibility for placing before the public such infor- 
mation as its experts possess bearing on the conduct of international affairs.” 

In these crucial times the need for objective teaching about the United Nations is more than ever im- 
perative. Such teaching is no longer considered unusual, but is taken for granted as a natural and proper 
element in the curricular pattern in nearly every school system in this country. At all levels, from kinder- 
garten through college, efforts are being made to develop a clear understanding of what the United Na- 
tions does and how it works, and to appraise its limitations and its achievements without bias or distortion. 

The end of our traditional isolationism involves new responsibilities for us. In accordance with the vote 
of an overwhelming majority of the Senate (89 to 2), supported by the general approval of public opinion, 
the United States has been from the beginning a leading member of the United Nations. We are no longer 
on the side lines, as we were throughout the life of the League of Nations; we share the responsibilities and 
obligations—as well as the benefits—of active membership in the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies. 

This issue of Wortp Arrairs is dedicated to a realistic appraisal of the United Nations as it operates 
today. It represents the unanimous wish of the Board of Editors to honor the seventh anniversary of the 
coming into force of the charter, which will be celebrated throughout the world on October 24, United Na- 
tions Day. Heten Dwicut Rep 
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The United Nations Building seen among New York skyscrapers. 


The Veto Problem 


I 

The United Nations has been in actual operation 
since January 1946. During this period, many dif- 
ficulties of many different kinds have attended its 
work. Some of these have been peculiar to the organ- 
ization itself—a new piece of international machinery 
through which the nations have been struggling with 
the problems of peace, stability, and progress in the 
aftermath of the most widespread and destructive war 
in history. Most of them—and, by all odds, the most 
important ones—have resulted from the fact that the 
work of the United Nations, which is a voluntary as- 
sociation of sovereign states, has been, and must neces- 
sarily be, a reflection of what takes place in interna- 
tional relations in general. 

By far the most serious difficulties that have con- 
fronted the United Nations have resulted from the 
attitude and behavior of the Soviet Union. What- 
ever reasons had prompted the Soviet leaders to take 
a very active part in the negotiations that led to the 
establishment of the United Nations, ever since the 
Organization and the many agencies that cluster 
around it began to operate, the Soviet Union has 
pursued a policy of non-co-operation and obstruction. 

It refused from the start to accept membership in 
the specialized agencies, except the World Health 
Organization, from which it has now withdrawn. Its 
policy of obstruction has operated in all the organs 
and agencies of the United Nations, although it has 
centered particularly in the Security Council, be- 
cause that is the only organ of the United Nations in 
which the veto privilege applies, whereas the decisions 
of all the other organs and agencies are governed 
by a majority vote. In fact, the veto question has 
become symbolic of all the difficulties experienced by 
the United Nations, even though it has affected only 
some of the many and varied activities of that Organ- 
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ization. So it is well, perhaps, to take a look at what 
the veto is all about. 
II 

When the original plans for a postwar international 
organization were being developed during the war, 
there were two great issues that had to be resolved. 
One of these pertained to the kind and extent of 
authority to be given the United Nations. The other 
related to the voting procedures by which that au- 
thority would be exercised. 

In the field of the maintenance of international 
peace and security, a choice had to be made between 
giving the new organization the authority to settle 
international disputes and to enforce its decisions, or 
empowering it only to promote and facilitate the 
settlement of international controversies and disputes 
by the nations themselves. Those who determined 
this country’s position and the representatives of the 
other countries participating in the international ne- 
gotiations, came to the conclusion that it was not pos- 
sible to go beyond the second alternative. Without 
passing on the theoretical possibility that some day an 
international organization might be created which 
would have the authority and the means to settle 
all international controversies, the negotiators formu- 
lated the Charter of the United Nations in terms of 
vesting in the Organization authority only to promote 
and foster peaceful adjustment and pacific settlement 
of disputes, rather than of providing for enforceable 
settlement of such disputes. 
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There was, however, another phase of this situa- 
tion. It pertained to whether or not the Organiza- 
tion should be empowered to use armed force, not to 
enforce the settlement of international disputes, but 
to prevent the nations from using force individually 
as a means of international action. Our policy makers 
and those of the other countries were in agreement 
that to this extent the new international organization 
should be endowed with the authority and the means 
of keeping the peace. This was done on the theory 
that, if resort to violence could be eliminated, the 
processes of peaceful adjustment and pacific settle- 
ment could be made operative. 

In connection with both phases of the situation, and 
especially the latter, it was necessary to decide 
whether the new organization would function, as 
had the League of Nations, on the basis of unanimity 
of all its members, or of application to all its decisions 
of some sort of a majority vote, or of a combination 
of the two procedures. This point was of particular 
concern to the major nations, since it was clear that 
any system of joint international action for the 
maintenance of peace and security would impose upon 
them special responsibilities, in that they would have 
to provide the bulk of the forces and resources neces- 
sary for such joint action. 

This country and the other major nations were 
willing to see the Organization operate on the basis 
of a majority rule in every respect, except in the use 
of force and in those activities closely connected with 
the possibility of using force. So far as those of us 
who were working on this problem in Washington 
were concerned, it appeared clear at the time that the 
American people would not consent to a situation 
in which American armed forces could be used for 
joint international action without this country’s con- 
sent. I might add that most of those of us who were 
concerned in the government with the formulation of 
basic policies in this regard were also convinced that, 
given the current and prospective circumstances of 
international relations, this country should not con- 
sent to such an arrangement. 

It was obvious that the only way in which the 
United States could safeguard itself in this regard 
was to have a system under which no decision in- 
volving the actual or potential use of armed force 
could be made without its consent. It was equally 
obvious that the only way in which this could be done 
in practice was for the same principle to apply to the 
other major nations. In other words, the system of 
voting would have to be such that any decisions of 
the kind that I have just described would require the 
unanimous consent of the major nations. This is the 
so-called veto. 
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III 

There were no illusions about the limitations that 
such an arrangement would impose upon the effective. 
ness of the proposed organization, nor about the pos- 
sibility that the great privilege which the major na- 
tions thus claimed for themselves might be abused. 
It was clear that under such a system any one of the 
major nations would be in a position, not only to stop 
action against itself, but to stop any collective action. 
The underlying theory, however, was that if one of 
the major nations were to prove recalcitrant, or were 
to refuse to abide by the rules of international be- 
havior that were being inscribed in the Charter, a 
situation would be created in which the recalcitrant 
nation might have to be coerced; and it was apparent 
that no major nation could be coerced except by the 
combined forces of the other major nations. This 
would be the equivalent of a world war, and a de- 
cision to embark upon such a war would necessarily 
have to be made by each of the other major nations 
for itself and not by any international organization. 

It might be pertinent to ask this question: What 
reason did those who worked on the creation of the 
United Nations have to believe that the Organization 
they were constructing would succeed? The answer 
to this question, I think, is relatively simple. All 
signatories of the Charter were pledging themselve 
to follow a set of rules of international behavior 
which, if faithfully observed, would offer the bes 
chance that international peace and security would bk 
preserved. The hope at the time was that the na. 
tions — especially the major ones—then going 
through the gigantic effort of winning the war hac 
learned the tragic lesson that only unity among the 
peace-seeking nations in support of the preservatior 
of peace could make enduring peace a reality for eact 
of them. 

This basic assumption, however, did not stanc 
alone. There were several other fundamental as 
sumptions involved in the situation. The most im 
portant of these was that, after the war, each of th 
major nations would maintain sufficient forces of it 
own to make sure that, in combination with other nz 
tions desiring peace, they would be in a position ti 
make it much too risky for any recalcitrant nation t 
enter upon the path of aggression and violence. Afte 
all, nations, like individuals, live in peace funds 
mentally for one of two reasons—either because the! 
want to live in peace or because they think that it ! 
too risky to break the peace. 

Unfortunately, it was this last vital assumption thd 
was not vindicated in the period immediately follow 
ing the war. The Soviet Union retained much of it 
wartime strength, but its leaders chose a course 0) 
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action that led them along the dangerous primrose 
path only recently trod by the Axis aggressors. At 
the same time, the United States, the other great 
pinnacle of power in the postwar world, permitted 
its wartime military establishment to deteriorate out 
of all proportion to the military strength still retained 
by the Soviet Union. 

I believe that Soviet behavior, both inside and out- 
side of the United Nations, has, to an important ex- 
tent, been a result of the dangerous disparity of actual 
military strength that thus became established in the 
world. I am convinced that if we had exercised the 
prudence of not permitting our military strength to 
be drastically reduced without regard to what was 
happening elsewhere in the world, many of our dif- 
ficulties with the Soviet Union would not have de- 
veloped. I am also convinced that our more recent 
efforts to increase our own military strength, and to 
help the other nations that feel as we do to increase 
theirs are going a long way toward redressing the dis- 
parity of military power in the world. 

IV 

Be all this as it may, the United Nations has 
so far had to operate in a world overwhelmingly 
characterized by the situation that I have just de- 
scribed. Under these circumstances, what is surprising 
is not that the United Nations has not been able to 
achieve more than it has, but that it has been able 
to achieve as much as it has, in spite of all its dif- 
ficulties, in spite of the deplorable behavior of the 
Soviet Union. I am inclined to think that the ex- 
istence of the United Nations and the new spirit of 
collective responsibility for the peace and well-being 
of the world that has been engendered by the agree- 
ment on, and adherence to, its Charter by an over- 
whelming majority of the nations, have stood us in 
good stead during these perilous and difficult years— 
and will continue to stand us in good stead. 

Nevertheless, it is quite understandable that pub- 
lic discussion of the United Natitns, especially in 
this country, has been strongly marked by a note of 
disappointment and disillusionment. This feeling has 
been strengthened to a large extent by the unfortu- 
nate fact that, when the United Nations was created, 
there was a general tendency to expect much more 
from it than it could possibly deliver. It should have 
been crystal clear from the start that the new inter- 
national organization could not be expected to trans- 
form the whole system of relations among nations. 
Unfortunately, emerging as the world was from the 
holocaust of a terrible war, there were too many peo- 
ple who were carried away by the idea that the mere 
establishment of an international organization would 
perform the miracle of taking care of all our troubles. 
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The truth of the matter was that by establishing 
the United Nations the peace-seeking nations of the 
world were providing themselves with a new and 
important mechanism for the conduct of international 
relations, but one that was to be supplementary to all 
the other machinery of international relations, rather 
than one that would entirely supplant the latter. 
After all, the United Nations is not something sus- 
pended in the air above the nations themselves. The 
United Nations is the nations that compose it. It can 
help the nations to raise the standards of their inter- 
national behavior, but it cannot rise above the stand- 
ards set by the nations themselves. I cannot imagine 
a situation in which the nations would behave like 
angels in the United Nations and be at each others’ 
throats outside the United Nations, or vice versa. 

There is always, naturally, a search for simple and 
direct solutions, no matter how complicated the prob- 
lems are that clamor for solution. Hence, it is en- 
tirely understandable that the existing widespread 
feeling of disillusionment and frustration has led to 
a vigorous search for other ways out, and that many 
proposals have been devised for changing the United 
Nations system, or, as the current phrase runs, for 
“strengthening” the United Nations. 

Apart from schemes for world government, the 
proposals most frequently advocated are based on the 
idea that the abolition, or at least substantial modi- 
fication, of the veto privilege would sufficiently 
strengthen the United Nations to make it a really 
effective instrument for the maintenance of peace and 
security. Let us take a look at what would happen if 
this were done. 

Obviously, if no single nation were in a position 
to stop, by its vote alone, any decision of the United 
Nations, a very important limitation on action by the 
United Nations would be removed. The United Na- 
tions would then be in a situation in which, if the 
requisite majorities could be obtained, it would be 
able not only to condemn any aggressor—this it can 
do now through the General Assembly, where the 
veto does not apply—but also to make a decision to 
act against any member state, including the major 
nations. 

But would such a decision have any reality? The 
United Nations would still have to have the means of 
enforcing it. If the theory is correct that a major 
nation can be coerced only by a combination of the 
forces of the other major nations, this would mean 
that the United Nations would have to have the au- 
thority to call into action, if necessary, all of the 
forces and resources of all the major nations not ac- 
cused of crimes and misdemeanors. Hence, the aboli- 
tion of the vete would have significance only if this 
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second step were taken—specifically, if the United 
States were willing to permit the United Nations, by 
a majority vote, to call into action American armed 
forces, even at a time when its representatives had 
voted against the action. 

Those who advocate the abolition or mitigation of 
the veto as the solution to all our problems must, I 
think, first make reasonably sure that the American 
people are prepared—as I am sure they were not 
seven years ago—to accept such an arrangement. 

The vast amount of discussion that centers on the 
veto question and the numerous proposals for im- 
proving the functioning of the United Nations by 
eliminating or mitigating the veto privilege repre- 
sent, in my opinion, an attack on the symptom rather 
than the disease. That disease is rooted in the genera] 
state of world affairs, and especially in the current 
profound split among the major nations, rather than 
in any structural features of the United Nations. In 
any event, the veto provision cannot be altered so 
long as the split exists, and I venture to predict that, 
if the Soviet Union ever embarks upon a course of 
policy and action that will make it possible to heal 
the split, there will be little occasion for spending 
time and energy on the veto question. 

V 

The proposals that are being currently made for 
“strengthening” the United Nations have one thing 
in common. They all concentrate on machinery of 
government and machinery of relations among na- 
tions rather than on the underlying processes of 
organized society. They are all based on the idea that 
if we could only find the right machinery, every- 
thing else would take care of itself. 

Machinery is extremely important in social organ- 
ization, whether on a national, a regional, or a world 
scale. But it ought to be clear that no machinery of 
government can function effectively unless back of 
it are the proper attitudes and human relationships 
necessary to its successful functioning. 

Looking back over the postwar years, it seems clear 
that there is plenty of machinery in the world to make 
peace and security living realities, if only there were 
back of that machinery a real determination to make 
it work. Details—in some cases important ones—can 
and should be perfected as experience points the way. 
The United Nations Charter was never intended to 
be a fixed and inflexible instrument. On the contrary, 
a conscious effort was made to make it an instrument 
capable of development and growth. The Charter 
itself provides for periodic reviews of the operations 
of the United Nations. It was originally thought 
that such a review might not be necessary for ten 
years. Perhaps events have moved so speedily as to 
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make such a review advisable in the near future, if 
for no other reason than to clarify the basic underly- 
ing issues that are now so badly distorted and con- 
fused. 

But tinkering with the machinery of international 
organization as a means of solving the grave and 


perilous problems that confront us is merely an at- * 
tempt to escape from the stubborn realities of the : 
world in which we live. The most stubborn of those ™ 
realities is that there is no easy way out. Not me- al 
chanical panaceas, but patience, hard work, ingenuity, : 
moral and physical strength, and the will to use that a 


strength to preserve what free men prize most, offer 
the only hope that mankind will win through the 
terrible difficulties with which it is now faced. 7 

Mankind could confidently face the future with 
what we now have by way of international machinery 
if these qualities were to guide our efforts and if the a 
nations of the world were to give evidence of being 
actuated by only a small degree of the spirit of 
tolerance, accommodation, respect for each other, and 
willingness to accept responsibility that would be pe 


necessary to the functioning of the ambitious new ma- al 
chinery that is being so dazzlingly dangled before us. : 
The diversion of our energies and enthusiasm into 
an advocacy of these ambitious schemes makes the 8" 
present tremendously difficult tasks even more dif- day 
ficult. If we go much further along this path, we lea 
may well find ourselves in the process of dropping er 
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the bone to chase the shadow. 
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Perspective on the United Nations 


Frequently, as life-long official of both the League 
of Nations and the United Nations, I am asked: 
“Has the United Nations greater or less chance of 
success than the League of Nations? Will it go 
along, as the League did, for a considerable period 
of progress and then wither away into a third World 
War, or is there a reasonable chance this time for an 
extended peace?” 

These are basic questions. On their answer de- 
pend all else: conscription, taxation, statism, stand- 
ard of living, and day-to-day activities. It will be one 
kind of world if it is a world reasonably sure of 
peace; it will be a vastly more tragic world if poised 
on the edge of war. It is not a mere academic ex- 
ercise, therefore, but rather an essential aid to sound 
judgment, to move off now and then, and take the 
perspective which the history. of these two world 
organizations permits us to take. 

Let me say straightaway that this perspective is 
cautiously encouraging. None but a completely 
ignorant person would dare, in these tempestuous 
days, to give .a categorical answer; but one can at 
least note a drift. With all that there is on the nega- 
tive side, there still remains enough on the positive 
side to give solid ground for hopefulness and the 
maximum of effort. And most important of all, per- 
haps, what needs to be done is no longer enshrouded 
in mystery; the road to peace is in full sight for all 
men to see. 

One element in the stream of human history which 
is increasingly clear is that the League and the United 
Nations should be viewed not as rivals but rather as 
parts of the same whole in mankind’s long quest for 
peace and freedom from war. The League estab- 
lished the first considerable beachhead in world co- 
operation; the United Nations has vastly enlarged 
that beachhead. The United Nations is not a wholly 
new and different system; it is what the League 
would have been if it had had the normal chance of 
development. Both agencies were built on the same 
fundamental principle as voluntary associations of 
sovereign states jealously guarding their sovereignty; 
neither was given the powers of a super-state. The 
study of League experience, once eschewed, has in- 
creased greatly; today’s troubles can be illuminated 
by yesterday’s smaller-scale problems. 

The great factor at the San Francisco Conference 
was not the dawn of a wholly new experiment in 
human affairs but rather the assimilation into an 
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The League of Nat‘ons’ “Palais des Nations,” Geneva, 


the United Nations, is headquarters of the Economic Commission. 

already tried system of organized international co- 
operation of the two great isolationist states of the 
inter-war period, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. This was a big enough hurdle without at- 
tempting any great innovation in principle as well. 
The United States had had a very spotty record to- 
wards the League which Americans should remember 
as the rest of the world remembers: it initiated and 
crusaded for it at the end of World War I; re- 
pudiated and fought it in the early struggling years 
when it badly needed help; and approached it in a 
gingerly, inch-by-inch fashion in the tragic 30’s when 
cooperation was too late. The Soviet Union was 
nearly as fitful: it showed extravagant opposition in 
the revolutionary twenties; edged towards the 
League in the early thirties as it acquired confidence 
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in itself and fear of Mussolini, Hitler, and the Jap- 

anese militarists; assumed full membership when 
Germany walked out; and had a good period of 
“disarmament” and collective security, until its attack 
on Finland and virtual expulsion from the League. 
Task enough indeed for the San Francisco Conference 
to adjust these two giants together with the other na- 
tions which had known the calmer days of the 
League. 

Vastly different, however, were the worlds into 
which the League of Nations and the United Nations 
were born. In the inter-war period, Europe was the 
world’s center; the United States and the Soviet 
Union were preoccupied outside; the vast empires 
and colonies around the world hardly counted. 
Through World War II, however, Europe was torn 
into pieces; the United States and the Soviet Union 
awakened to assert their influence world-wide; the 
greatest human explosion in all history set free a 
quarter of the human race, 600,000,000 people, in 
some dozen new and very assertive nations. The 
quarrels of League days were like quarrels in a 
family; those of the United Nations cut infinitely 
deeper into basic ways of life. 


Yet despite this, the United Nations has certain 
advantages the League did not have. Most im- 
portant, perhaps, is the very fate of the League itself, 
ending as it did a second World War which still sends 
shivers throughout humanity. With this has come 
the specter of the atom bomb which makes the pre- 
vention of war a matter of simple survival. Peace is 
no longer a luxury; the agencies of peace are no 
longer playthings for theoreticians but vital elements 
which even the most cynical and hard-boiled must at 
least pretend to serve. 


Second is universality and relative equality be- 
tween peoples. While not all states are yet members, 
all regions of the world and all types of civilization 
are represented. Everything is here, good and bad; 
everyone confronts everyone else. The world is be- 
ginning to be an open book; there is no “outside” 
from which a surprise can come. The very fact that 
there is so much straining and scuffing is a demon- 
stration that, whether we like it or not, we have no 
choice but to be integral parts of “one world,” 
whether in war or in peace. 


Third is a phenomenon strangely little appreciated 
in view of its supreme importance in world-life, and 
that is the practically instantaneous spread of infor- 
mation and intelligence around the world. The white 
lights beat on the United Nations as never before 
even remotely possible. It seems almost incredible in 
these days of TV, radio, news-reel and film to think 
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that, when the League was born only a generation 
ago, none of these instrumentalities were available; 
that there was only the press and the platform and 
when Woodrow Wilson wanted to take his fight for 
the League to the American people, he had no “fire- 
side” facilities at the White House but had to risk— 
and lose—his life in a grilling cross-country tour. 
The world’s business is fast becoming Everyman’s 
business. 


Fourthly and as a consequence, the United Nations 
has been able to develop from five to several hundred 
times the size of the League, depending on how you 
figure it. Its central Secretariat of 3400 is nearly 5 
times the size of the League’s; the whole inter- 
national civil service, including the Specialized 
Agencies, is 10 times that of the League system. Its 
central budget of around $50,000,000 is 7 times, and 
the combined budget of around $100,000,000 is 14 
times that of the League; the special emergency ex- 
penses for relief or reconstruction in Palestine and 
Korea and for refugees and children, would quad- 
ruple even this figure. If, on top of all that you add 
the EIGHTEEN BILLION DOLLAR resources 
of the International Bank and Monetary Fund, the 
figure is astronomical in comparison with the 
League’s tiny resources. The nations do not spend 
this money carelessly; they scrutinize every cent most 
cold-bloodedly; their final assent is, consequently, a 
kind of measuring-rod as to the enormous growth of 
the world’s community business in a single generation. 


Apart from this increase in size and resources, two 
new avenues have been opened up which give the 
greatest encouragement for the future of the United 
Nations. During most of its first seven years wars 
necessarily divided, within its own organization, the 
revivifying of activities started by the League, and 
the current crises which are both the normal ac- 
companiment and the justification of such an inter- 
national agency. One is preventive, the other cura- 
tive; together they are the complementary sides 
which go to make up the shield of any social organ- 
ism. 

The first and greatest new factor is Korea. Here 
for the first time in all history, the international com- 
munity, acting under the provisions of a formal consti- 
tution, took action to meet armed aggression with 
actual physical force. Little it matters for history 
that this first precedent was not perfect, that some 
gave too little, some not at all, and that one state 
had to bear a disproportionate burden. What is im- 
portant is that the machine did move, that aggression 
was thrown back, and that future potential aggressors 
were put on warning. 
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Three times the same opportunity had come to 
the League; three times the nations refused to sup- 
port it until World War II exploded into the 
vacuum. The first case, Manchuria, was the most dif- 
ficult, located as it was on the other side of the world, 
with neither of two great neighbor states, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, members of the League. 
The second, Ethiopia, was nearer and simpler; the 
principal League states could have stopped Mussolini 
short if they had cut off the supply of oil for his 
mechanized armies before they climbed to the 
Ethiopian plateau. The third, the Rhineland, was 
the nearest, and, as history now shows, the easiest of 
all; if the British and French had moved militarily 
against Hitler, as they had opportunity at the League 
Council to do, he would have withdrawn instantly 
and aggression been given a deadly blow. 

These lessons were well digested during World 
War II and at San Francisco. When the first test 
came with the armed invasion of South Korea, the 
United Nations was summoned at midnight; it issued 
its verdict of guilty forthwith; and requested member 
states to use force to resist the aggression. The 
principle of world police action and of collective 
security was vindicated; its operation will be per- 
fected in practice just as has been the operation of all 
other agencies of law and order in the various stages 
of human development. 

The second great new field of work, which, in fact, 
had its embryo in the League of Nations, is the more 
positive and constructive program of technical assist- 
ance. While for years the League had a modest pro- 
gram of this sort, particularly under the constantly 
recurring title of “Technical Assistance to China,” 
the United Nations has helped develop the principle 
into a world movement. International organizations, 
government agencies, and private groups are search- 
ing the world over for practical ways to help the dif- 
ferent peoples, to help themselves in mankind’s age- 
old combat against hunger, disease, poverty, illiteracy, 
and misunderstanding. If there be anything in the 
old adage, “Help Thy Neighbor,” surely this is it: 
an unlimited field for as long as mankind survives 
on this planet. 

What is it, then, that is most needed to give the 
United Nations the success that was denied to the 


League of Nations? In the writer’s opinion, it is, first 
of all, a true understanding of just what the United 
Nations is and how it works, and second, an almost 
fierce determination to see that it does work. It is 
fundamental to all else to realize that the United 
Nations is NOT a self-starter or a separate being 
operating in a rarefied stratum of its own; the United 
Nations is a political mechanism which works if guid- 
ed and breaks down if unguided. The United Na- 
tions will not do our work for us just because we have 
signed a paper document; it will, however, provide 
efficient machinery and give us the opportunity to 
do our work for ourselves. One of the United Na- 
tions’ worst enemies is the doubter and the cynic, who 
stands idly aside, with his hands in his pockets, willing 
to enjoy peace if the United Nations hands it to him, 
dubious if it will ever succeed in so doing, and ready 
on failure to say “I told you so.” 

But there is another and still more dangerous 
group, because more subtle: those who support the 
United Nations in principle but oppose its activities 
one after the other. The United Nations is the sum 
of its parts; if it is by-passed in various great political 
questions; if it is forbidden to discuss others; if its 
appropriations are cut activity by activity, it can die 
of lack of nourishment. No one “killed” the League; 
its member states just became frightened, withdrew 
into their own shells, and let it die slowly as World 
War II implacably approached. 

To one who saw the League of Nations born almost 
out of nothing only a generation ago, without 
precedent, program, or personnel, and against the 
hostility of its founder-state, the development in 
these past 30 years has been prodigious. Only a very 
unwise person would attempt in our present bewilder- 
ing days to predict the future; what one can say, how- 
ever, with absolute certainty is that the United Na- 
tions remains, as the President of the United States 
has said, “the world’s best hope for peace.” It is on 
the right lines capable of any change or development 
we may wish to give it, and potentially able, if sup- 
ported fully, not only to provide temporary ameliora- 
tions and minor adjustments but in the end to abolish 
mankind’s oldest enemy, war, and raise the standard 
of living and human happiness on this planet far be- 
yond anything yet dreamed of. 





The influences that really make and mar human happiness and 
greatness are beyond the reach of the law. The law can keep 
neighbors from trespassing but it cannot put neighborly courtesy 
and good-will into their relations. 
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ECOSOC: Its Role 
Achievements 


The remarks of the United States spokesmen were 
“revolting and slanderous,” shouted the Soviet 
Representative in the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council on July 14. These were only two of 
the adjectives which the angry: Mr. Arkadyev used 
to describe the speech just concluded by the Deputy 
United States Representative, Mr. Walter M. Kots- 
chnig. Mr. Kotschnig, discussing international social 
conditions, had contrasted the steady progress being 
made in the free world with the static and even de- 
clining standards of the Communist world. What 
most annoyed Mr. Arkadyev was Mr. Kotschnig’s 
statement that from a fiscal point of view “the Soviet 
Union has become an ideal place for millionaires,” 
for “not only are income taxes in the USSR low on 
high incomes but also there appears to be no in- 
heritance tax.” 

This exchange of uncomplimentary remarks was 
the most dramatic part but not the most significant 
aspect of the debate on world social conditions. The 
real significance lay in the fact that for the first time 
in history an international body had before it a 
“Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation” 
and that the Council was undertaking the first of a 
series of annual comprehensive debates on internation- 
al social problems. For several years the Council had 
held a debate on the world economic situation, based 
on the Secretariat’s annual “World Economic Situa- 
tion.” During these debates the members of the 
Council had described economic developments in their 
own countries, analyzed international economic prob- 
lems and proposed solutions for these problems. 

These annual reviews of world economic and social] 
developments constitute one of the principal responsi- 
bilities of the Economic and Social Council. The As- 
sembly of the League of Nations debated these sub- 
jects briefly each year, but the League lacked a special 
council for this purpose. The United Nations Charter 
remedied this defect and provided for an Economic 
and Social Council. “ECOSOC,” as it is known in 
English-speaking circles, is supported by special sec- 
tions of the Secretariat—under the Assistant Secre- 
taries General for economic affairs and for social af- 
fairs. The Council is composed of eighteen members 
elected by the General Assembly for terms of three 
years. The Assembly always elects the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council (China, France, 
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the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States) to ECOSOC and provides that the principal 
regions of the world are adequately represented by 
the remaining thirteen members. 

In its annual review of world-wide economic and 
social conditions, the Council can focus the attention 
of governments and private citizens on critical prob- 
lems and on potential dangers in these fields. Both 
in its debates and in its recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Member governments the 
Council can highlight the most pressing issues of the 
year. If, for example, another world depression were 
to appear on the horizon, the Council would probably 
be the first international body to detect the danger 
and to warn governments and the United Nations 
agencies to take emergency action. 

These general debates on the state of the world, 
and the many debates on specific items, offer the 
spokesmen of both the Communist world and the 
free world an opportunity to present their views. The 
Council is thus a forum for the exchange of ideas and 
for the conflict of ideologies. Because of the ob- 
structionist tactics of the Soviet bloc delegations, the 
debates too often become a sterile exchange of charges 
and counter-charges. The delegations representing 
the free world are forced to devote far too much time 
to denying the monstrous falsehoods of the Soviet 
propagandists. Yet even this necessary evil has its 
advantages, for the free world is provided an in- 
valuable display-room for demonstrating the merits 
of economic and social freedom. 

In addition to its functions as a meeting place for 
divergent views, the Council performs a second im- 
portant role—it initiates and directs action in the eco- 
nomic and social fields. Since no group of eighteen 
men and women could possibly concern itself with the 
details of all the many and variegated activities in 
these fields, the Council established nine functional 
commissions. Each commission, as its name implies, 
deals with a specialized subject: Economic and Em- 
ployment (recently suspended because it duplicated 
the work of the Economic Committee of the Council), 
Social, Human Rights, Status of Women, Transport 
and Communications, Population, Fiscal, Statistical, 
and Narcotics. It likewise created regional com- 
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missions for Europe, Latin America, and Asia and the 
Far East. The Council has used these commissions as 
agencies for getting things done: for directing basic 
research, for surveying needs, for discussing tech- 
niques, and for recommending action. 

Of all the many programs inaugurated by the 
Council none have been more important than those 
related to the economic deveiopment of underde- 
veloped areas. For example, a major problem has 
been that of financing economic development. The 
actual furnishing of capital for this purpose is not a 
function which belongs to ECOSOC nor to the 
United Nations. But ECOSOC initiated the neces- 
sary basic studies concerning the problem of financing 
economic development and, on the basis of the studies 
and recommendations of experts, adopted a series of 
recommendations. Some were addressed to govern 
ments of underdeveloped countries; others, to gov- 
ernments of countries in a position té loan funds for 
development purposes; and still others, to certain 
specialized agencies such as the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. These recom- 
mendations, all of which were interrelated and took 
into consideration the functions of each interested 
group, furnish important guide posts for each of these 
groups, and as a whole constitute a coordinated plan 
for accelerating the rate of development. The capital 
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must of necessity come either from international or 
national lending institutions or from private invest- 
ment sources, both foreign and domestic. The prob- 
lem now is to find this capital: the developed coun 
tries maintain that funds are already available in 
existing institutions and in local resources, while the 
underdeveloped countries argue for the creation of 
new United Nations machinery. 

The Council has similarly played a major role in 
the technical assistance program. The purpose of this 
program, which is the international counterpart of our 
Point Four program, is to share the technical “know 
how” of industry and agriculture so that the under 
developed countries can move forward. Under this 
program ECOSOC initiated the idea of a special fund 
for technical assistance to be made up of voluntary con- 
tributions from both developed and underdeveloped 
countries to aid the latter in developing the skills 
and modern “know how” adaptable to their own eco 
nomies and social conditions. In this program the re 
sources of most of the specialized agencies as well as 
the United Nations have been pooled. The role of 
the Council since the establishment of this program 
has been to review the work done and to study means 
whereby the program can be made more effective. It 
has likewise been concerned with coordinating this 
program with the bilateral programs such as those of 
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the United States and the British Commonwealth. 

The Council has, on several occasions, appointed 
expert ad hoc committees to deal with questions re- 
quiring special study and investigation. In 1949 the 
Council established a committee of experts to study 
national and international measures required to 
achieve full employment. The most recent example 
of this approach to the problem was by the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor, established jointly by 
the United Nations and the International Labor 
Organization. The Committee was asked to study 
“the nature and extent of the problem raised by the 
existence in the world of systems of forced or ‘cor- 
rective’ labor, which are employed as a means of 
political coercion or punishment for holding or ex- 
pressing political views, and which are on such a scale 
as to constitute an important element in the economy 
of a given country.” This investigation, though di- 
rected at forced labor wherever it exists, involves the 
Soviet Union more than any other country. But an 
investigation of this kind to be effective should be 
based not only on documentary evidence, but also 
on first-hand examination of witnesses. All countries, 
except the Soviet Union and its satellites, have indi- 
cated a willingness for the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor to make studies in their respective 
territories. Needless to say, the Soviets strongly ob- 
jected to this study of forced labor, and will not co- 
operate in any way. The Council will receive the 
report of this Committee in 1953. 

A third major role of ECOSOC has been to co- 
ordinate the activities not only of its own commissions 
but also of the specialized agencies. Each of the 
specialized agencies, as their names indicate, has a 
specific field: food and agriculture, labor, health, 
banking, aviation, etc. But it is not always easy to 
draw precise boundaries to their fields of operation 
because of the obvious common interest of several 
agencies in one field. For example, the World Health 
Organization is interested in sanitary regulations gov- 
erning air travel and the International Labor Organ- 
ization is interested in the working conditions of farm 
labor. Several different agencies are concerned with 
such matters as land reform and water control. In 
order to avoid any duplication of effort and waste of 
resources, it is the task of the Council to consider 
the programs of all the specialized agencies and to 
call attention to any duplication or overlapping found 
to exist. The task of coordination is a complex and 
difficult one, but the Council has moved steadily 
forward toward fulfilling it. Indeed, the Council has 
been able in the past year to devote its attention to 
a new phase of work—to laying down priority pro- 
grams to guide the activities of the United Nations 
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and the specialized agencies in determining the most 
urgent of the many tasks before the United Nations. 
The Council has pointed out that existing resources 
do not permit the United Nations system to under- 
take simultaneously all the many different jobs that 
need to be done. The Council has urged, therefore, 
that the several commissions and agencies “do first 
things first” and has proposed six broad programs 
and contributory sub-programs as a guide. 

The function of coordination is more technica! and 
less dramatic than others performed by the Council, 
but it is vital to the success of the United Nations 
system. It is essential that some central body survey 
all the activities in the economic and social fields, 
specify which are urgent and which are not, and help 
weed out programs that are obsolete or of minor 
significance. 

Amid this brief survey of certain areas of activity 
of the Council, it should not be assumed that the 
many other areas are unimportant. In each session of 
the Council, which normally meets twice a year for 
five or six weeks, there is usually an agenda of be- 
tween 50 and 60 items, most of which are in one way 
or another related to the broad goals of the Charter. 
The Council’s work has grown because of the sincerity 
of interest and purpose of a number of countries 
which have been elected to serve as members, and of 
their able representatives. The Council has rarely 
ducked questions it has had to face. On the contrary, 
it has anticipated what needed to be done and acted 
accordingly, as in the establishment of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
as UNRRA came to an end, and—more recently— 
in the creation of the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency long before Korean truce talks were 
initiated. 

In these days of international tension, it is im- 
perative that everything possible be done in the eco- 
nomic and social fields to foster political stability. 
The promotion of economic development, the raising 
of social standards, and the protection of individual 
freedom all require the concerted efforts of inter- 
national agencies, governments, and non-govern- 
mental organizations. It is the task of the Economic 
and Social Council to concert these efforts. In its six 
and one-half years of activity the Council has had 
to devote much time to creating its machinery and 
developing its techniques, but it has already made a 
good start in initiating and coordinating action on an 
incredible variety of subjects. Our hope for peace in 
the future will rest not only on political and military 
developments, but also on the success with which the 
eighteen members of ECOSOC do this job of solving 
international economic and social problems. 
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Austria Looks At The UN 


Looking, as we Austrians must, from the outside 
at the United Nations, we have come to realize that 
a new concept of international living is slowly, but 
surely taking shape before our eyes. With all its 
admitted—and often over-emphasized—weaknesses 
the UN has established itself undisputedly as the 
international forum before which differences of 
opinion can freely and without fear of diplomatic or 
military pressure be discussed and brought to the 
sound judgement of world opinion. The fact that 
the forum of the UN is sometimes being abused by 
propaganda does not, in my view, materially detract 
from its usefulness as an absorbent of much of the bit- 
terness that poisons international disputes. 

In appraising the virtues and weaknesses of the UN 
we must be realistic and not let ourselves be carried 
away by our own wishes and expectations of what 
a world organization should be. As long as the world 
exists there will always be differences of opinion and 
international friction of a more or less serious 
character; those who criticize the UN for failure to 
bring about international harmony, forget that such 
an ambitious goal was never envisioned by the 
founders of the organization. According to Article I 
of the Charter it is the purpose of the UN “to take ef- 
fective collective measures for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to the peace, and for the supression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace.” 
If we were all a great happy family of nations, we 
probably would not need a world organization as 
badly as we do. 

As time goes by, the UN will of course be made 
into a more perfect instrument to carry out inter- 
national policy. But the world organization has by 
now definitely established its usefulness in many 
ways. Apart from its more publicized achievements, 
such as the work of the Balkan Commission, the 
Trusteeship Council, the ECOSOC, etc., the UN and 


its specialized agencies have rendered invaluable serv- 


_ ice by carrying out a program of technical assistance 


to member countries as well as non-member coun- 
tries, and by establishing a world-spanning legal sys- 
tem aimed at the suppression of such crimes against 
humanity as genocide, the trading of narcotics, hu- 
man slavery, etc.; by organizing and operating a 
world-wide network of international cooperation in 
such vital fields as agriculture and nutrition, social 
welfare, monetary and financial affairs to mention 
just a few. If these achievements lack drama, they 
are none the less useful and have contributed materi- 
ally to facilitate the work of international diplomacy. 
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But most important of all, the UN has set out to 
establish an international Code of Ethics. The 
validity of the UN Charter as supra-national law, 
is not even challenged by those who do not live up 
to its spirit. Austria, herself a small and exposed 
country, has taken heart at the UN decision to oppose 
aggression in Korea so vigorously and promptly. We 
have had, ourselves, a bitter experience with appease- 
ment, when we were trying in vain to mobilize the 
free world in defense of our independence against 
Germany in March 1938. The rape of Austria did 
not appease Hitler, but rather whetted his appetite 
for his next victim Czechoslovakia. Although we 
are not a member country of the UN, Austria has, 
with her modest means, contributed to alleviate the 
sufferings of the Korean people by giving medical 
supplies to the UN. History will record Korea as a 
turning point in the development of the world organ- 
ization. The UN may still be far from being able to 
enforce its laws in the world; yet, a courageous be- 
ginning has been made to uphold law and order in a 
world that threatened to disintegrate by the sheer 
force of inertia. 

As early as 1947 Austria had applied for member- 
ship in the UN. Our admission, however, has been 
vetoed repeatedly by the Soviet Union. The question 
of the en-bloc admission of some Western countries 
including Austria, Italy, Finland and Ireland and 
some Eastern nations will in all probability again 
come up at the forthcoming General Assembly. It 
is our view that the UN should be a universal organ- 
ization, rather than an exclusive club. In his radio 
address to the Austrian people last February Foreign 
Minister Gruber supported the concept of universal 
membership in the UN. We would therefore wel- 
come the admission of all the applicants, provided 
they are sovereign nations and express their willing- 
ness to accept the principles of the Charter. The idea 
of international cooperation has deep roots in Austria. 
The conduct of international affairs is part of our edu- 
cation. Up to 1918 no less than 13 nationalities were 
represented in our parliament, a veritable UN of 
Central-European size. The idea of European co- 
operation was first hatched in Austria by the then 
infant organization of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. 
It is humilitating for our people not to be admitted to 
the UN. But by the same token it is a severe de- 
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ficiency for a world organization to have no repre- 
sentation from the heartland of Europe, since neither 
Austria nor Italy are yet members of the UN. At the 
moment Austria is represented by an observer duly 
accredited to the UN headquarters in New York. 
But we are barred from regular membership until 
either the Soviet Union or the U.S. changes its mind. 

Just a few weeks ago, the Austrian Government 
in a memorandum has approached all member gov- 
ernments of the UN trying to enlist world support 
in our struggle for the termination of the occupation 
of our country and for the reestablishment of our full 
sovereignty. In 258 meetings the Deputy Foreign 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, the US and the 
Soviet Union have failed to reach agreement on the 
Austrian Treaty. An abbreviated Treaty was sug- 
gested in March 1952 by the Western Powers; but 
the Soviet Union in her note of August 14th 1952 
has just replied in the negative. In our view a treaty 
may be a practical way to end the occupation, but is 
by no means a precondition for the evacuation of 
troops from Austrian soil. Austria was no belligerent 
and therefore needs no peace treaty; nor do we need 
any other legal document for the return of what we 
think is our incontestable right under international 
law: our full sovereignty. 


East Asia and The 


That part of Asia east of the Arabian Sea and south 
and west of the Sea of Japan contains approximately 
one half the world’s population. Yet, out of the 
sixty members of the United Nations, no more than 
seven—India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
the Philippine Republic and the Republic of China— 
are east Asian states. Among those seven only the 
Republic of China is among the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. The non-member states 
and de facto regimes in this area are Ceylon, Nepal, 
the Associated States of Indo-China (Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia), the Republic of Korea, Japan, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, the People’s Republic 
of China, and the (Communist ) People’s Republic of 
Korea. The admission of any of the first seven of 
these states either already has been blocked, or would 
undoubtedly be blocked by a Soviet veto; the admis- 
sion of Mongolia has been successfully opposed by 
other member states; and although some sixty votes 
have been taken on proposals for unseating the repre- 
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Under Article 14 of the Charter “the General As- 
sembly may recommend measures for the peaceful 
adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, 
which it deems likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations, including situa- 
tions resulting from a violation of the provisions of 
the present Charter setting forth the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations.” A number of 
member countries of the UN such as Mexico, have 
expressed a friendly interest in our problems. The 
Brazilian Government has suggested that the “ques- 
tion of an Appeal to the Powers signatories to the 
Moscow Declaration of November Ist, 1943, for the 
early fulfillment of their pledges towards Austria” 
be discussed before the UN. Our case may therefore 
well be brought up at the forthcoming General As- 
sembly in October. 

If this is the case we hope that the world will take 
cognizance of a burning problem that has so far never 
been discussed openly. Of course we realize that the 
evacuation of our country can only be brought about 
by four-power action and that the UN has not the 
means to enforce its own decisions. But by bring- 
ing our problems to the world’s highest international 
forum we expect to establish for our case a legal plat- 
form from which it might be easier to arrive at a 
peaceful settlement. 


United Nations 


BY JOSEPH W. BALLANTINE 


Political sctentist; Consultant to the Bookings Insti- 
tution. 


sentatives of the National Government of China in 
favor of representatives of the People’s Republic 
the former have retained their seats in all the organs 
of the United Nations. 

In contrast to the meagreness of its representation 
in the United Nations, East Asia has been the source 
of four of the most important political and security 
problems that have been brought before that body for 
its consideration, namely: Indonesia, Kashmir, Korea 
and Formosa. 

The Indonesian case had its origin in differences 
between the Dutch and the Indonesian Republicans 
over the interpretation and the implementation of an 
agreement signed by them in March 1947 which pro- 
vided for an orderly transition of Indonesia from 
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. Dutch rule-to sovereign independence. When efforts 


to settle these differences by negottation came to an 
impasse and the Dutch in July resorted to military 
action to restore order, the matter was brought before 
the Security Council separately by the Indian and the 
Australian governments. The Council appointed a 
Good Offices Committee to assist in bringing about a 
settlement between the parties. The case was closed 
in December 1949 when the Dutch formally trans- 
ferred sovereignty over the Netherlands East Indies 
(except Western New Guinea) to the United States 
of Indonesia. 

The Kashmir case grew out of the transfer, in 
1947, of British authority in its Indian Empire to 
the dominions of Pakistan and of India when the 
feudatory princely states acceded to one or the other 
of the two dominions. Pakistan disputed the acces- 
sion to India of the state of Jammu and Kashmir, 
which has a Hindu ruler but a preponderant Moslem 
population, and an open breach between the two 
dominions was threatened. Early in 1949 the case 
was brought to the attention of the Security Council, 
which appointed a commission to study the problem, 
but so far the Commission has been unable to find a 
solution acceptable to the two parties. 

The Korean case has undergone two phases. The 
first phase was concerned with an appeal made by the 
United States, in September 1947, to the General As- 
sembly for its impartial judgement, after a sustained 
but futile effort by the United States to reach by 
direct negotiation with the Soviet Union a settlement 
that would provide for the early establishment of a 
unified, democratic and independent Korea. Al- 
though a year later a Republic of Korea was inaugu- 
rated in the American zone of military occupation, the 
Republic was unable to exercise jurisdiction north of 
the 38th parallel where the Soviet Union had set up 
a Communist regime. Consequently, a commission 
appointed by the General Assembly still had before 
it the problem of unification when, in June 1950, the 
North Korean Communists launched an unprovoked 
attack on the Republic. The case entered into its sec- 
ond phase when the matter was brought before the 
Security Council. The Council promptly determined 
that the attack constituted a breach of the peace and 
called upon the North Koreans to withdraw to the 
38th parallel. When the latter failed to comply, the 
Council recommended that the members of the 
United Nations furnish assistance to the Republic of 
Korea to repel the armed attack and to restore inter- 
national peace in the area. To this appeal there was 
a wide response by the member states, but the United 
States has borne the brunt of the military effort. The 
accomplishment of the purpose set by the Council, 
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- however, has-so far been thwarted by the-action of 


Communist China in despatching massive reinforce- 
ments to the North Koreans and of -the Soviet Union 
in keeping the aggressors in Korea supplied with 
matériel. 

The Formosan case had its inception in a complaint 
of the People’s Republic of China brought before the 
Security Council, on August 29, 1950, of armed in- 
vasion of Taiwan (Formosa) by the United States, 
and in a draft resolution introduced a few days later 
by the Soviet Union proposing that the United States 
withdraw all its forces from Taiwan and other Chi- 
nese territory, thus implying that such an invasion 
had occurred. These resolutions were defeated on No- 
vember 30. The subject was brought up also in the 
General Assembly, but consideration of the case has 
been in abeyance since February 7, 1951, when the 
Political and Security Committee adopted a motion 
for a postponement of the discussion of the subject 
until a future date. 

In these four cases the Security Council or the 
General Assembly has had to deal with a dynamic 
situation, necessitating a constant shifting of emphasis 
or of ground as new developments occurred or as new 
issues arose. Consequently, the progress of each of 
these cases in the United Nations has been too in- 
volved to lend itself to brief summarization. A few 
broad generalizations, however, might usefully be 
made. 

The conflicting interests and objectives of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, especially the major 
powers, have militated against the taking of prompt 
and decisive action, except that taken by the Security 
Council when the North Korean communists invaded 
the Republic of Korea. The Council was able at that 
time to act vigorously because the Soviet Govern- 
ment had deprived itself of the opportunity to 
exercise a veto in consequence of its representative’s 
absenting himself from the Council table. So far, 
out of these four cases only the Indonesian case has 
been definitely settled. In view of sharp divisions 
among member states on various aspects of the case, 
the reaching of a final settlement even in this instance 
might have been more difficult than it was had it not 
been for the action of the Dutch in coming forward 
themselves with a plan for the transfer of sovereignty 
that was acceptable to the United Nations. Sight 
must not be lost, however, of the fact that the declara- 
tion contained in the Charter of the United Nations 
in support of the advancement of dependent peoples 
to self-government was an important factor in in- 
fluencing world opinion on this question. Yet, while 
the interposition of the United Nations was instru- 
mental at least in hastening the final result, the ques- 
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tion whether this was a real gain is debatable. Some 
observers contend that any delay would have been 
fraught with the risk of deterioration of the situation 
to the point of facilitating Communist domination of 
the islands. On the other hand, others point out that 
from the outset the Dutch had committed themselves 
to the eventual independence of Indonesia and argue 
that in the impatience for quick action the advantages 
of a more orderly and gradual transition to indepen- 
dence were sacrificed and that there was generated 
considerable international friction that otherwise 
might have been avoided. 

In the Kashmir case, too, although the United Na- 
tions is entitled to great credit for narrowing the 
issues between the parties and for creating an atmos- 
phere conducive to a peaceful adjustment, the pres- 
ent favorable prospects for breaking a prolonged 
deadlock are due primarily to the earnest efforts now 
being made by the Pakistani and the Indian govern- 
ments to reach a direct settlement. 

All four cases reveal that in disputes affecting inter- 
national security the United Nations is handicapped 
in functioning effectively by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. These states seem determined to thwart 
by obstructive tactics the reaching of peaceful and 
just settlements, to misrepresent and distort the aims 
of the democracies, especially the United States, 
and to promote confusion and dissension among them 
—all with the purpose of expanding communist in- 
fluence and Soviet domination. 

It would appear, in many American eyes at least, 
that the part played by the majority of the Asian 
members in these cases has given encouragement to 
Soviet machination rather than contributing to 
enhance the usefulness of the United Nations as a 
medium for the settlement through orderly processes 
of controversies that threaten world peace. Many 
Americans believe also that Asians for the most part 
in their intentness upon maintaining neutrality in the 
presence of the challenge to the free world of militant 
communism not only disregard their obligations and 
responsibilities under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions but also fail to realize that if the relations be- 
tween the West and the East reach a final breaking 
point it may be impossible for Asians to escape mak- 
ing a choice between the two. Furhermore, critics 


point to the marked contrast beween the indifference 
of some Asian states—notably India and Indonesia— 
to Communist aggression in Korea and their crusad- 
ing zeal against Western European colonialism, as 
exemplified especially in their disregard for the rights 
and ligitimate interests of the Dutch in the Indo- 
nesian case. 

Having just emerged, themselves, from a colonial 
status the attitude of these states is quite understan- 
able. Nor must Americans forget that until very 
recently the United States itself was committed to 
a policy of neutrality under the illusion that this 
policy could be maintained. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that as the Asian members of the United Na- 
tions develop material strength, political maturity, 
and sophistication in international affairs, they will 
be able to contribute more constructively than they 
have so far done to strengthening the United Nations 
as a structure for world peace. Encouragement for 
this hope is found in the useful part that many Asian 
representatives are playing in activities of the United 
Nations that do not touch upon the susceptibilities 
of their new-found nationalism, as, for example, in 
the Economic and Social Council and in the Trustee- 
ship Council, on the latter of which Thailand is 
represented as was previously the Philippines. The 
principal Chinese delegate to the United Nations, 
Mr. T. F. Tsiang, has gained general respect for his 
statesmanly qualities, and General Carlos Romulo of 
the Philippines was one of the ablest presidents that 
the General Assembly has yet had. Finally, mention 
may be made of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, in which not only the independent 
states of Asia are represented but also the principal 
non-self-governing dependencies, as well as Australia 
and New Zealand. This organ has performed a 
specially valuable service in bringing together the 
representatives of Asian peoples for consultation and 
collaboration on regional economic problems. 

All this suggests that it devolves upon the United 
States and all the other western democracies to strive 
patiently to convince these Asian states by deeds 
rather than by words that the real interests of the 
latter lie in close collaboration with the west. Only 
in this way can real progress be made toward laying 
on a lasting basis the foundations of stability, peace 
with justice, progress and prosperity in East Asia. 





For here we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it may 
lead, nor to tolerate any error so long as reason is left free to 


combat it. 
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The O.A.S. And The U.N. 


If there is a United Nations, to which the twenty- 
one American republics belong, why keep in Wash- 
ington an Organization of American States? This 
question sounds reasonable, at least superficially. It 
is asked mostly by people who know something about 
the U.N., but very little about the O. A. S. 

There is nothing in the philosophy of the Pan- 
American movement, or in the aims of the inter- 
American system, or in the provisions of the O. A. S. 
that is opposed to the theory or the practice of a uni- 
versal order. And, as we shall also see, there is 
nothing in the U.N. Charter which opposes regional 
arrangements. 

“Within the United Nations, the Organization of 
American States is a regional agency:” so reads part 
of the very first article of the Charter of Bogota. It 
defines the position of the regional organization, with- 
in the framework of the U.N. It is brief, clear and 
sincere. There is nothing in the regional Charter 
which in any way might contravene the spirit or the 
letter of the U.N. Charter. The two juridical instru- 
ments usefully complement each other in the realiza- 
tion of their common task. 

An important paragraph in the Preamble of the 
Bogota Charter enhances the determination of the 
American republics “to persevere in the noble under- 
taking that humanity has conferred upon the United 
Nations, whose principles and purposes they solemnly 
reaffirm.” And, in every article of the regional 
Charter where mention is made of the United Nations, 
the same purpose of mutual cooperation is clearly 
expressed. Article 1, as already said, established that 
“within the United Nations the Organization of 
American States is a regional agency.” Article 4, 
dealing with the basic ends of the O. A. S., under- 
lines that these ends will contribute “to fulfill the 
regional obligations of the O. A. S. under the 
Charter of the United Nations.” In Article 20 it is 
stated that “all international disputes that may arise 
between American States, shall be submitted to the 
peaceful procedures set forth in this Charter, before 
being referred to the Security Council of the United 
Nations.” According to Article 53, it is also the duty 
of the Council: “To promote and facilitate collabora- 
tion between the Organization of American States 
and the United Nations, as well as between inter- 
American specialized organizations, and similar 
agencies.” Also, the organs of the O. A. S. Council 
shall “establish cooperative relations with the cor- 
respondent organs of the United Nations.” The im- 
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BY LUIS QUINTANILLA 


Ambassador of Mexico to the Organization of Ameri- 
cam States, author of A Latin American Speaks; he 
has been chairman of the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mission, also of the Council of the O. A. S. 


portant organs of the regional setup are: the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, the Cultural 
Council, and the Council of Jurists—a wide field in- 
deed of inter-organizational cooperation. Article 100 
likewise requires the “Specialized Agencies” of the 
inter-American system, (and there are quite a num- 
ber of them) to “establish cooperative relations with 
world agencies of the same character, in order to co- 
ordinate their activities.” Article 102, this time 
categorically, establishes that “sone of the provisions 
of this Charter shall be construed as impairing the 
rights and obligations of the member states under 
the Charter of the United Nations.” It could not 
be more emphatic. If any of the provisions contained 
in the Charter of Bogota should contravene our U.N. 
duties, the latter shall prevail. Finally, Article 110 
stipulates that the regional Charter itself “shall be 
registered with the Secretariat of the United Nations 
through the Pan American Union.” So, in the Con- 
stitution of the O. A. S., we find specific provisions 
for a close collaboration with the U.N. Let us con- 
sider now what the world organization has to say 
about the two-way cooperation. 

Article 33 of the U.N. Charter makes reference to 
“regional agencies or arrangements, as means of 
peaceful settlement.” It was part of a compromise 
elaborated in San Francisco, with a view to integrat- 
ing both regional and global agencies. Article 51 
which safeguards the rights of self-defense, welcomes 
the possibility of using regional arrangements for any 
common action against aggressors; in this case, even 
prior to the requirement of Security Council’s au- 
thorization. By the provisions of said article, nothing 
in the U.N. Charter shall impair ‘the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense, if an armed 
attack occurs against a member of the United Na- 
tions,” until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international peace 
and security. By “collective self-defense,” the Latin- 
American governments rightfully understood this 
term to include defensive action taken by members of 
the inter-American system. Measures taken under 
this provision, must be immediately reported to the 
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Security Council, and in no way affect the responsi- 
bility of that body until the latter has had an op- 
portunity to examine them. 

Full acceptance of regional facilities is thus recog- 
nized by the U.N. Charter which contains provisions 
strengthening considerably the position of such 
régional arrangements. Article 52 requests the 
members of the United Nations which have entered 
into regional arrangements, to ‘wake every effort to 
achieve pacific settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arangements or by such regional 
agencies.” Thus, the U.N. Constitution greeted, with 
open arms, regional cooperation for maintaining 
peace. But what does it mean by ‘regional arrange- 
ments”? As accurately reported by Goodrich and 
Hambro: “the exact meaning . . . is wo¢ made clear.” 
This lack of precision may lend itself to serious mis- 
understandings. 

‘The equivalent, in the World system, of the /nter- 
American Conference is the General Assembly of the 
U.N. The Conference meets every five years, the 
Assembly every year: Both are the supreme bodies 
of their respective systems. 

Both O. A. S. and U.N. hold sporadically what is 
called: “Consultative Meetings of Foreign Minis- 
ters.” But, in our American setup, the Foreign Minis- 
ters of a/l the member states are invited to these 
gatherings and can participate in them; whereas the 
Meetings of Foreign Ministers held mostly by xon- 
American members of the U.N. consist of only a 
restricted group of Ministers, mostly those of the 
“big” powers. 

The Council of the O. A. S. is composed of twenty- 
one Ambassadors, one for each American republic; 
and all with the same voting power. The U.N. 
Security Council consists of only eleven members, 
five of which are permanent: U.S.A., U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, France and China. These selected 
“five” not only enjoy the privilege of holding a 
permanent seat in the Security Council; in addition 
each of them is empowered with the almighty veto. 
This situation does not prevail in the O. A. S. Council. 

Another fundamental difference between the two 
Councils is that the U.N. Security Council commands 
political power whereas the O. A. S. Council can deal 
with political situations and take political decisions 
only provisionally, when acting under the Rio Treaty. 
One cannot but wonder why the American republics, 
willing to grant political functions to the U.N. Coun- 
cil, have felt so reluctant to, and even so fearful of, 
granting similar functions to their own regional 
Council. As another proof of this regional attitude 
against the granting of political powers—except to 
the Inter-American Conference and the Consultative 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers—I must also bring 
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out that although both regional agd universal sys- 
tems elect a Secretary General, the ©. A. S. concedes 
this high official only administrative duties whereas 
the U.N. allows its Secretary General a great deal 
of political initiative. 

There is nowhere in the U.N. system a body re- 
sembling the Inter-American Peace Commission. 
Considering the satisfactory results attained by that 
Commission, I think an agency somewhat similar to 
it, within the United Nations, could also accomplish 
a helpful job. 

Since the Council of the O. A. S. meets continuous- 
ly and all the twenty-one member states of the 
regional organization are always represented in it, 
some people have suggested that, to a certain extent, 
the Council of the O. A. S. fulfills the task assigned 
to the U.N. Little Assembly. 

The O.A.S. has no (inter-American) Court of 
Justice to which the American republics would ap- 
peal. In contrast, the United Nations has available, 
as an integral part of its Charter, the /uternational 
Court of Justice. To be accurate I should add that 
important agreements of the inter-American system, 
such as the “Pact of Bogota,” do establish the obliga- 
tory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. 

Unfortunately, this time for both O. A. S. and 
U.N., the two organizations do not possess anything 
approaching an International Police Force, perma- 
nently at their disposal, for the purpose of enforcing 
their decisions, by military might if necessary. Be- 
cause of this, many people have decried the O. A. S. 
and the U.N. as toothless and therefore useless 
organizations. Frankly, one must acknowledge that, 
as long as the burden of defense against aggression 
may ultimately rest upon individual countries, the 
only guarantee of peace will remain national mili- 
tary preparedness. It is a deplorable state of affairs, 
which must be improved if world order is finally to 
function. Only the presence of a respected and 
respectable international force, at the service of an 
international organization, can give all countries a 
rightful assurance of security, stability and prosperity. 

Finally, both O. A. S. and the U.N. have their 
permanent seat in the territory of the U.S.A. 

From its very beginning, Pan-Americanism dis- 
played a marked international proclivity. Its founder, 
Simén Bolivar, was a statesman whose very forma- 
tion bore the print of universality. The “Liberator” 
was a true world citizen. The descendant of Euro- 
peans, Bolivar was born and lived his early years in 
America. During his youth, he traveled widely in 
Europe. He never allowed his fervid Americanism 
to obscure his appreciation of European values. Al- 
though the hero of his country’s liberation, his in- 
tellect as well as his deeds carried him far beyond 
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the frontiers of Venezuela. Thinking always as an 
American, he laid the foundations of what we call 
today “Pan Americanism,” and proposed the forma- 
tion of a large confederation of American States. To 
him America, “Queen of Nations” and “Mother of 
Republics,” was fundamentally one. But he went be- 
yond that: with prophetic vision, he announced the 
advent of a universal order and, since the early years 
of the XI Xth century, predicted that some day not 
only would America be one but all the countries of 
the Earth would assemble under one global govern- 
ment. Bolivar’s Pan-Americanism was, thus, to serve 


him as an inspiration and a model for establishing 
later an even larger community: a universal order. 
Because of the far-reaching insight of this exceptional 
American, our continent can now stand as a fore- 
runner of internationalism. With Bolivar, the first 
free Americans—having won independence for their 
respective nations—discovered the supreme goodness 
of interdependence. It still remains a distinctive 
trait of inter-American policy and partly explains 
why we, accustomed to thinking in terms of a con- 
tinent, are perhaps better prepared than others to 
think in terms of an entire world. 


Early American Plans for Uniting the Nations 
BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


On Christmas day in the year 1814 a pamphlet was 
published in Boston which had a profound influence 
on the train of thought which led ultimately to the 
establishment of the United Nations. The time was 
ripe; the wars of the eighteenth century and the 
Napoleonic wars were scarcely over when this tract, 
entitled “A Solemn Review of the Custom of War,” 
appeared anonymously. It was written by a Congre- 
gational minister, Dr. Noah Worcester. In a note 
following the second edition (1815), Dr. Worcester 
said that after it was almost all in type he saw for 
the first time “The Complaint of Peace” and “Anti- 
polemus” by Erasmus and was gratified by the simi- 
larity of their opinions. Worcester suggested a “Con- 
federacy of Nations” and a “High Court of Equity.” 

Thus began a gallant atempt to persuade men 
everywhere to move their governments toward settl- 
ing disputes by other means than by war. The pamph- 
let was circulated all over the English-speaking 
world. As Victor Hugo later said, “There is nothing 
greater than an idea whose time has come.” It was 
Worcester’s pamphlet which Dr. Jesse Appleton, 
President of Bowdoin College, recommended to Wil- 
liam Ladd, then a young retired sea-captain and 
agriculturist in Maine. It was this pamphlet that 
moved Ladd to devote his life to peace. 

In 1823 Ladd was invited to write a series of 
letters for the “Christian Mirror,” a weekly news- 
paper of Portland, Maine. The first series of articles 
canvassed the evils of war. The second series, begin-: 
ning in 1825, worked up to the idea of a Congress of 
Nations and within its framework an international 
court. These were bound together in 1827, widely 
circulated and many times reprinted. Mr. Ladd suc- 
ceeded in winning to his support many other like- 
minded men and in May 1828 organized the Ameri- 
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can Peace Society to unite some fifty local groups. 

After the organization of the American Peace So- 
ciety Mr. Ladd printed in its new magazine, The 
Harbinger of Peace, a dissertation on a Congress of 
Nations which reappeared in pamphlet form, proba- 
bly the first work solely on the subject to be pub- 
lished in America. Ladd had said “A Congress of Na- 
tions for the abolition of war shall be formed or I 
shall cease to breathe.” 


At the first annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society, May 1829, the Board of Directors accepted 
an offer to provide a prize of $50 for the best essay 
on a Congress of Nations. In 1831 the prize was in- 
creased to $500. The results being indecisive in the 
opinion of the judges, the prize was again raised to 
$1000. A new committee of award was composed of 
John Quincy Adams, James Kent, and Thomas 
Grimke, whose sudden death lead to the appointment 
of Daniel Webster as the third judge. 

Several essays submitted in this contest were of 
such general excellence that five were chosen by Ladd 
to be bound in a volume, together with a sixth essay 
by himself. The other writers were John A. Bolles, 
of the Boston bar, Hamilton, an unknown writer, 
Charles B. Emerson of Boston, Thomas C. Upham of 
Bowdoin College, and Origen Bacheler of the New 
York Peace Society. 

The book was finally published in 1840. It con- 
tained 700 pages and sold very widely both in the 
U.S. and abroad. Ladd’s essay was unlike the other 
five in the separation of the Court from the Congress. 
He, himself, said: 

I have differed from the preceding authors, and, 
also, from my own previous writings on this sub- 
ject, by dividing it into two distinct branches, viz., 
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Ist. A Congress of Nations for the establishment 
of a code of international laws and other purposes 
promoting the peace and happiness of mankind; 
and 2d, a Court of Nations entirely distinct from 
the Congress, though organized by it, for the pur- 
pose of arbitrating or adjudicating all disputes re- 
ferred to it by the mutual consent of two or more 
contending nations. The first I would call the 
legislative, the second the judiciary power, en- 
tirely distinct from it—the first periodical, the 
other perpetual. For the executive we trust to pub- 
lic opinion.” 

It was this essay of Ladd’s, the culmination of long 
years of thought which became for many years the 
basis of activity of the Society. Often called abroad 
“The American Plan” it was the theme of many peti- 
tions to state legislatures and to the U.S. Congress. 
It was presented for discussion at the peace congresses 
which assembled in London, 1843, Brussels, 1848, 
and Paris, 1849. It was at that Paris Congress that 
its President, Victor Hugo, first used the phrase, 
“The United States of Europe.” Ladd’s Congress 
of Nations was also discussed at the next Peace Con- 
gress in Frankfort, Germany, in 1850, and again at 
London in 1851. The essay was republished in 1916 
by the Carnegie Endowment For International 
Peace with a commentary by Dr. James Brown 
Scott. 

The theme of international organization and a 
world court was carried on through the initiative of 
the American Peace Society in a series of American 
Peace Congresses which began in 1907 and continued 
biennially until 1915, when they ceased because of 
the first World War. 





In all the years since Worcester’s tract in 1814 
strong emphasis had been placed by the Peace Society 
on the development of international law and its 
codification, arbitration, and the establishment of 
International Courts. In recognition of its long and 
faithful service in behalf of international law the 
Grotius Society of Holland bestowed on the Ameri- 
can Peace Society at its one-hundredth anniversary 
in 1928 a gold medal accompained by the following 
letter: 

The general Executive Officers of our Society 
in assembly this year have unanimously decided to 
present in 1928 only one gold medal, and to award 
this to the American Peace Society in honor of its 
one-hundredth anniversary. Our General Execu- 
tive has been led to do this by the consideration 
that not only may the American Peace Society be 
termed the oldest existing national peace society in 
the world, but also that it has in the past, as in 
the present, shown such splendid service in the 
cause of peace in general; that it has shown inter- 
est in the development of international law, and 
that it has constantly enlighted American opinion 
in a thorough manner, both with regard to peace 
and the association of nations..... 

While the Ladd plan, in all its simplicity, has not 
been followed exactly in forming either the League 
of Nations or the United Nations, it can be said with 
truth that the ground was prepared by the many 
discussions of this early plan. With the menace of 
war now more and more terrible, the whole world 
knows that methods to secure the peace must assidu- 
ously be sought. 








after October Ist. 





Notice 


The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society will 
hold their fall meeting on October 22nd. All members of the Society 
are eligible to attend the dinner meeting which will follow. 

For further details call the Society’s headquarters, NA 7409, 
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WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 














: As a small arc indicates the entire complete circle 
Tue UNITED  ¢y the brief beginnings of the United Nations 

Nations may suffice to indicate its probable development 
and usefulness. In appraising the United Nations we need to 
guard against the wishful thinking that prompts our faith in its 
utility as the bulwark of international security at this tragic mo- 
ment in the history of civilization. 

In the venturesome, pioneering spirit and exuberant optimism 
that characterizes Americans we are inclined to trust daring 
expedients and ignore formidable obstacles. And our adolescent 
enthusiasms and buoyant faith are often amply rewarded. 

In judging objectively the United Nations there are several 
acid tests by which we can check this tendency to wishful think- 
ing. The immediate and obvious test is the war and the truce 
negotiations in Korea which arouse uneasy suspicions that the 
United Nations is an organization ill-adapted to supervise the 
destinies of the millions of human beings scattered throughout the 
world. 

Though the Korean war—by a dubious legal fiction—has been 
termed a “police action” by the United Nations, it is being waged 
and conducted directly by the United States with the valiant aid 
of several other nations. But the United States has not enjoyed 
a free hand. It has been constantly embarrassed, delayed, and 
frustrated by the necessity of consultation with the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

Fear of another catastrophic world war, concern for national 
interests—notably England’s relations with China—and the rival- 
ries and intrigues of the small and younger nations: these factors 
have gravely affected the conduct of the war in Korea. If the 
United States had enjoyed a free hand, as General MacArthur 
has forcibly reminded us, the air warfare undoubtedly would 
have been relentlessly driven through to Manchuria with the 
reasonable prospect of an early end to this senseless state of “pro- 
longed indecision” and the lack of a will to victory. 

The attitude of England, which, while fighting valiantly in 
Korea, was willing to recognize the Chinese Communists, was 
most embarrassing to the United States. England was even willing 
to admit the Peiping regime to the United Nations and oust the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. So incongruous was this situ- 
ation that the United States was constrained at a critical moment 
in the war to consent to the extension of an invitation to the 
Chinese Communists to send a special mission to the Security 
Council where they made outrageous accusations against the 
United States and the United Nations. 

Another severe test of the value of the United Nations has 
been the question of the admission of Spain, a nation essential 
to international security. Irrespective of the character and the 
conduct of the Franco Government, nothing could be more 
viciously wrong in principle than to deny to any free people the 
right to have the kind of government they may prefer or be 
willing to endure. Intervention in the internal affairs of inde- 
pendent nations has always been contrary to international law. 
It surely should never be tolerated in an organization dedicated 
to the promotion of harmony and peace among nations. 

The most disquieting aspect of this amazing situation is that 
this insult to the proud Spanish people was inspired by the Soviet 
Union, which had been frustrated in its plot for revolution in 
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Spain, France, and Western Europe. Does the Soviet Union 
have better claims to membership in the United Nations than 
Spain? Other nations, including the United States, for diverse 
reasons hard to defend, have been parties to this nefarious pro- 
cedure, which has established a vicious precedent and injured 
the prestige of the United Nations. 

Another severe test has been the demand of highminded hu- 
manitarians for a Universal Bill of Rights which shall be imposed 
on all peoples, irrespective of their differing stages of social de- 
velopment. The United Nations would be called on to meddle 
in such complicated and delicate matters as the status of women, 
local customs, religious tabus, and economic and political prob- 
lems that are intricately interwoven in folk ways and religious 
beliefs. 

It is clear that dictatorial admonitions and interventions by 
the United Nations would inevitably convert it into a noisy 
forum where resentments and bitter antagonisms would be created 
in place of better understandings and goodwill. A Universal Bill 
of Rights, particularly when invoked by a nation for sinister pur- 
poses, as for instance by the Soviet Union to stir up racial troubles, 
could be a powerful pretext to stimulate discontent, subversion, 
sabotage, and revolution. Though all generous-minded people 
naturally must approve of its idealistic aims they must question 
its value as an instrument which could be used to the detriment 
of the United Nations, as well as of the peoples immediately 
concerned. 

The severest test of all has been the abuse of the right of veto 
in the Security Council by the Soviet Union in more than fifty 
instances. Effective action has thus been thwarted for the most 
part. Disciplinary action against any nation by the United Na- 
tions has been rendered practically impossible except in the 
anomalous case of Korea where the United States was directly 
involved through its commitments as an occupying power. 

This baffling state of affairs has led to a clamorous demand 
for the abolition of the right of veto and for the right of a hetero- 
geneous majority of big and small nations—guided by dubious 
criteria and conflicting interests—to determine grave decisions 
which might lead to war. 

In demanding the abolition of the right of veto many ardent 
supporters of the United Nations fail to realize that a situation 
might arise where the United States would be submitted to em- 
barrassing coercion to act against its own best interests. 

The issue really is not the abolition of the power of veto. It 
it rather whether its abuse by a nation intent on world revolu- 
tion should be longer tolerated. 


It is true that the machinations of the Soviet Union have been 
circumvented in a measure by the ingenious—though questionable 
—device resorted to under Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, permitting the reference to the Assembly of 
urgent matters unattended to by the Security Council. The in- 
escapable fact, however, is that the United Nations can never 
be an effective instrument for world peace so long as any nation 
of the magnitude and the power of Russia refuses to cooperate 
with those other nations that honestly “seek peace and pursue it.” 
In spite of the advocacy of a supranational government by many 
unrealistic idealists, it would seem to be axiomatic, in the light 
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of the discouraging experience of the past thirty years, that peace 
can be attained only by the consent of “likeminded”’ nations. 

As long as the Soviet Union persists in its machiavellian policy 
of propaganda, obstruction, and “cold war,”’ the United Nations 
is condemned to a restricted role. One is tempted to speculate 
whether it might not be in the interest of world welfare if the 
Soviet Union were completely ignored or even excluded from the 
United Nations. Would its exclusion result in any greater damage 
than its participation? 

These reflections may not be palatable to those who, after the 
failure of the League of Nations, now again look to the United 
Nations to prevent war, or to those extremists who seek to sup- 
plant it by a “world government,” a Great Leviathan, having 
power to discipline, or to take aggressive action against a recalci- 
trant nation. Such reformers, however, must be brought to realize 
by the sad lessons of recent times that the masses of peoples 
throughout the world are unprepared to accept and apply the 





social and political reforms which have been laboriously achieved 
and precariously maintained by a few nations through the pain- 
ful process of trial and error over the centuries. They will have 
to be reconciled patiently to such progress as may reasonably be 
expected through friendly discussion and mutual accommodation 
by the like-minded members of the United Nations. 

The arc of these first few years of the life of the United Na- 
tions may be brief and imperfect. It is sufficient, however, to 
warrant the belief that it will prove in the long run to serve the 
high and extremely useful purpose of an international agora 
where peoples of profoundly different viewpoints may meet to 
seek conscientiously to serve the basic, common interest of man- 
kind. Even if they find it dishearteningly difficult to impose 
peace on criminally minded nations, they may be actuated by hu- 
manitarian ideals in the realization that peace, as defined by 
Saint Augustine, is to be found only in a well-ordered society: 
pax omnium rerum tranquillitas ordinis. 











United Nations News Makers 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 











Sir ArnoLtp Duncan McNair 

The President of the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague, Sir Arnold McNair, recently joined with the majority 
of the Court in a decision against his own country. In concurring 
that the court did not have jurisdiction to pass on the dispute 
between the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Iran, McNair 
elevated the International Court in the world’s esteem as a scru- 
pulously impartial body. 

Sir Arnold McNair studied law at Cambridge and soon was 
recognized as an authority on international and comparative law. 
He has taught law in England, India, and The Hague. From 
1937 to 1945 he was Vice Chancellor of the University of Liver- 
pool. After World War II he was Professor of Comparative 
Law ‘at Cambridge until his appointment to the International 
Court in 1946. 


Frank GRAHAM 

A distinguished educator and statesman, Dr. Frank Graham 
has served since April, 1951 as the United Nations representative 
to mediate in the dispute between India and Pakistan over Kash- 
mir. After undergraduate studies at the University of North 
Carolina and graduate work at Columbia University, Dr. Graham 
began as Instructor.in History at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He was appointed President of that University in 1930 
and made great strides in its centralization and expansion. 

In March, 1949 he was appointed Senator from North Caro- 
lina to fill an unexpired term, but he was defeated in 1950 in 
his campaign for reelection because of his stand on civil rights. 
As United Nations mediator, he has achieved a cease-fire in 
Kashmir and is now undertaking the demilitarization of that area 
as a preliminary to a plebiscite to determine whether Indian or 
Pakistani sovereignty is to be established over Kashmir. 


Jacop A. Maik 

The Permanent Representative of the Soviet’ Union to the 
United Nations is completing his term as President of the Se- 
curity Council. He is Jacob Malik, the principal Russian expert 
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on the Far East. Malik was born at Kharkov in the Ukraine. 
After graduation from the Soviet Institute for Foreign Affairs 
of Moscow University, the training center for Russian diplomats, 
he became deputy chief of the Press Section of the Soviet Foreign 
Office. With his knowledge of the Far East and of the Japanese 
language, he was sent in 1939 to Japan to be Counselor of the 
Soviet Embassy there.. From May, 1942 until Russia declared 
war on Japan in 1945 he served as Ambassador in Tokyo. With 
the defeat of Japan he became political advisor to the Russian 
delegation of the Allied Council for Japan. In August, 1946 he 
was made Deputy Minister of the Soviet Foreign Office for Far 
Eastern Affairs.. In July, 1948 he became the chief Russian dele- 
gate to the United Nations. 


Jaime Torres BopEet 

Torres Bodet, an eminent Mexican diplomat and literary fig- 
use, has been Director-General of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization since November, 
1948. After several years as Professor of French Literature at 
the University of Mexico, he entered the Mexican foreign ser- 
vice in 1929. During the 1930’s he served in Spain, The Nether- 
Jands, France, and Belgium. He was Under Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs during World War II and in that capacity was 
Chairman of. the Mexican delegation to the London Conference 
establishing UNESCO in 1945. Torres Bodet then became 
Minister of Education and in a two year campaign raised Mext- 
can literacy by more than one million. From 1946 to 1948 he 
was Minister of Foreign Relations. In November, 1948 he suc 
ceeded Julian Huxley as Director General of UNESCO. 


Brock CuisHoLM 

Dr. George Brock Chisholm is Director-General of the World 
Health Organization. A distinguished Canadian psychiatrist, he 
is an authority on the effect of war and war psychology on the 
rental health of soldiers and civilians. Having completed his 
medical education at the University of Toronto he joined the 
staff of the Institute of Human Relations at Yale University. 
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For several years thereafter he practiced psychiatry in London. 
from 1940 to 1944 he was Director-General of Medical Ser- 
vices for the Canadian Army. After the war he became the first 
Deputy Minister of Health, and from 1946 to 1948 the Execu- 
tive Secretary, of the Interim Commission of WHO. Since 1948 
he has been Director-General of the World HeaJth Organization. 


TrycvE Hatvpan Liz 

Trygve Halvdan Lie has made a distinguished record as the first 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Elected to that im- 
portant: post in 1946, his term was extended for another three years 
in November, 1950.. After studying law at the University of Oslo, 
he became - Assistant Secretary: of the Norwegian Labor Party. 
From 1922 to 1935 he was legal advisor to the Norwegian Trade 
Unton Federation and from 1926 to 1940 the Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council of the Labor Party. Trygve Lie was 
elected to the Norwegian Parliament in 1935 and was Minister 
of Justice until 1939. Before the invasion of Norway in 1940 
he was, Minister of Commerce. He then escaped to England 
and was Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Norwegian govern- 
ment in exile. He continued as Foreign Minister -until his 
election as Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Davip A.*MorsE 


An outstanding American labor lawyer, David A. Morse, is 
director General of the International Labor Organization. A 


graduate of Rutgers and Harvard Law School, Morse specialized 
in .the legal aspects of labor relations. From 1938 to 1942 he 
lectured at a number of colleges and universities on labor rela- 
During World War II 
he joined the Air Force and became Director of the Labor Divi- 
sion of the Allied Military Government in- Sicily and Italy. 
Morse then became an advisor to SHAEF on labor p.licies for 
formerly occupied European countries. Returning t United 
States after the war, he was made General Counsel for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, then Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
and, in 1947-48, Under Secretary of Labor. David Morse has 
been a member of the Governing Body of the ILO and the 
American delegate to its conferences. Since June, 1948 he has 
been Director-General of the International Labor Organiz 


tions, labor law, and administrative law. 


o the 


ition, 
Norris E. Dopp 

The Director General of the Food and Agricultur 
zation is Norris E. 


e Organi- 
Dodd, an American agriculturist. Born in 
Iowa, Dodd became a pharmacist in Oregon, built and operated 
He then ran a 
livestock feeding operator, and became a ranch owner. He be- 


rural telephone lines, and ran a genera! store. 


came active in conservation work and agricultural planning. By 
1943 he had risen to become Chief of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency and in 1948 Under Secretary of Agriculture. He 
has been Director General of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation since 1948. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 




















Wuar is THe UN? 

“The United Nations is the union of 60 countries pledged to 
act for peace, security, freedom, understanding, prosperity, health, 
education: against war, aggression, enslavement, intolerance, pov- 
erty, disease and ignorance.” So states a condensed folder, De- 
partment of State publication 4612, released in August, 1952. 


CuiLpren’s Girr Fountain 

The fountain lately dedicated on the grounds of the UN in 
New York was given by children. At the ceremonies of dedica- 
tion a New York interracial chorus sang “The Song of the Foun- 
tain,” which was especially composed for the occasion. 


TecunicaL Aip Projects 1n 1951 

Sixty-six countries were scheduled to receive aid in technical 
projects last year. Altogether 165 experts were assigned by the 
UN and a total of 451 fellowships and scholarships were awarded. 


IncREASE OF WorLD PoPULATION 

According to the UN Statistical Office world population, which 
now stands at about 24 billions, is due to increase in the next 
30 years by at least 500 millions, perhaps by 1200 millions. 


Bars Lirrep ro ExcuancE or THe Toois of KNOWLEDGE 

On May 21, the 10th instrument of ratification—that of 
Sweden, brought into force a treaty allowing free exchange of 
educational, scientific and cultural materials between signatories. 
There will be no more duties or taxes on such material. How- 
ever consignments must be addressed to recognized institutions, 
which have obtained the approval of their governments. 
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Water Resources STUDIED 

According to UNESCO studies there are five great arid regions 
which need aid in irrigation. They are North Africa, Eurasia, 
South Africa, North America, including Mexico, South America 
and Australia, where almost the whole interior is dry. The pur- 
pose of the studies is to aid governments to utilize river valleys 
and other sources of water supply for larger areas. 


Scuoots For Aras REFUGEE CHILDREN 

With the aid of a long list of gifts from individuals, schools 
and organizations, plus financial help from UNESCO, hundreds 
of Arab refugees are being taught history, geography and English, 
as well as the Koran. Three years ago they had no books, black- 
boards or writing materials, and only a tent for an office on the 
desert sands. Now each of 20 groups has a classroom, equipment 
and teachers. The UN’s UNICEF and WHO have aided the 


project. 


ECOSOC From Pakistan 
At the meeting of the Economic and Social Council in May 
Amyad Ali of Pakistan was unanimously elected President. 


PRESIDENT OF 


Hep For tHe Worwp’s BLinp 

A mass campaign against trachoma under the auspices of WHO 
has been going on for some 20 months, with some results al- 
ready evident. Other forms of blindness are aided and plans for 
vocational training and for utilizing the special “sense of orienta- 
tion” which some blind persons have, are also being studied. 
The UN hopes to assess needs and work out realistic programs. 
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Heven KE vier At BraitteE CEREMONY 


At a celebration marking the 100th anniversary of the death 
of Louis Braille, Paris, June 21, Miss Keller, the noted deaf 
and blind American woman, said of the inventor of raised type 
for the blind, “In our small way, we, the blind are as indebted 
to Louis Braille as mankind is to Gutenberg, the inventor of 
movable type.” Miss Keller received the medal of a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor for her own long work for the blind. 


Foop Tecunicians STEADILY WoRKING 


FAO experts are now working in 51 countries, chiefly in the 
fields of land and water development, crop improvement, nu- 
trition, animal diseases, farm economics, forestry and the develop- 
ment of fisheries. It is a huge task to recruit technicians, provide 
training for others and meet the rapidly growing demand for 
services, 


Macaria ConTrov In ASIA 


As a result of two years of small malaria contro] projects by 
WHO and the governments of Afghanistan and Thailand the 
governments have now voted large sums to expand the work in 
1952, especially where malaria is known to be an obstacle to 
economic development. 


WHO ww THE PHILIPPINES 


The Visayas, a group of islands within the Philippine archi- 
pelago, are visited by World Health Organization teams, travel- 
ing on foot, by jeep or lorry, by launch or canoe to bring health 
to people in areas removed from medical facilities. 


Japan Toanxs WHO 


Dr. M. Yamaguchi of Japan reported at a recent meeting 
“It is just one year ago since my country became a member of 
this organization. The accomplishments . . . during the past 
year, such as the remarkable decrease in death from tuberculosis, 
further prolongation of life expectancy . . . and the sharp de- 
cline in infant mortality, might not have resulted without the 
moral support and spiritual inspiration of this organization.” 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION 


Thailand, hub of most air routes crossing South-East Asia, will 
receive further technical aid from ICAO. For a two-year period 
aviation experts, an air traffic control instructor, and experts in 
instrument, radio and engine repairs will assist that country. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION ON STEEL 


According to ILO, the world is turning out steel at an un- 
precedented rate. New states producing steel include Chili which 
has the second largest steel plant in Latin America, Colombia, 
Peru, Brazil, Egypt, Turkey and the Philippines. Eastern Ger- 
many’s production has more than doubled since 1949. In Com- 
munist China the reconstruction of steel plants may make that 
country one of the world’s most important producers. 


BETTER INTERNATIONAL PosTAL SERVICE PROMISED 


The Universal Postal Union has reported to the UN that it 
helped provide better and faster postal services in 1951. Its 
governing body which meets every 5 years considered new 
changes in postal arrangements at its regular meeting last May. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY Union MEETs 1n BERN 


The regular meeting of the I.U. took place in Bern, Switzer- 
land August 28 to September 2 this year. The main topics sched- 
uled for debate were parliamentary control of the budget, collabo- 
ration of parliaments and the I.U., and the study of world parlia- 
mentary representation. 
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Forp FounpaTion AND REFUGEE PRoBLEM 


To help the UN find a permanent answer to the quest of 
Europe’s more than 10,000,000 refugees for homes, jobs and 
sanctuary in a new society, the Ford Foundation has announced 
a gift of $2,900,000. The fund must not be spent on direct 
relief, but on search for programs which will lead to a perma- 
nent solution. 


European Home Bui.tpinc Expanpinc 


Housing shortage in Europe after the second world war was 
due only in part to war damage. The suspension of new building 
during hostilities, even in uninvaded countries, plus the rapid 
increase in population all over Europe after the war, had their 
influence. Governments generally have borne the major share of 
new building. 


MarsHALL SCHOLARSHIPS IN BritisH UNIVERSITIES 


The British Government, as an expression of its appreciation 
of the European Recovery Program, is to establish in British 
universities 12 scholarships to be competed for annually by Ameri- 
can students. They will be called Marshall Scholarships, honor- 
ing General Marshall as the author of the Marshall Plan. 


Memoria LiBraAry IN BERLIN 


Following a suggestion of John J. McCloy in 1950, a memorial 
to commemorate the end of the American occupation has been 
decided upon by the citizens of Berlin. Among types of me- 
morials proposed were an opera house, a museum, a concert hall 
and a library. A committee of leading citizens chose the library. 
It is planned not to duplicate other special libraries in the city; 
it will contain a music room and a children’s library. 


Bonn Pacts SIGNED 


On August 2, President Truman signed the pacts bringing 
Western Germany into the community of western nations. The 
U. S. was the first to ratify the peace contract and the protocol, 
which will bring Germany into NATO. 


EaRTHQUAKE RECORDING IN TURKEY 


Turkey is setting up three seismological stations which, in 
addition to giving detailed information on disturbances likely to 
affect Turkey, will also fit into a world network of earthquake 
recording stations. Two foreign experts are cooperating under 
a UNESCO technical assistance program. 


Artists MEET 1n VENICE 


The first international conference of artists will meet in con 
junction with the City and Film Festival of Venice in Septem- 
ber. The artists will discuss the practical conditions required to 
ensure the freedom of the artist. Every field of creative art will 
be represented. 


IspaEL Ciaims UnpeErsEas CoasTaAL AREAS 


Following the lead of some 28 other countries, Israel in August 
proclaimed that “The State of Israel includes the floor of the 
sea and the subterranean areas adjoining the coasts.” Israel goes 
on to disclaim any restriction of travel in those areas. 


Witru Muruat Consent ano EsTEEM 


Puerto Rico celebrated its new constitution on July 4th. This 
changes the island from a territory to a commonwealth, gives 
appointment powers to the Governor of Puerto Rico, and elimi- 
nates the U. S. power of repeal over legislation. Puerto Ricans 


still hold citizenship in the U. S. 
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TraFFic on THE Ataska Hicuway 


Alaska Highway traffic has increased this year by nearly 50% 
over that in 1951, according to a report from Canada. During 
the first 4 months of 1952 5,885 automobiles carrying nearly 
15,000 persons traveled this wilderness road. All indications 
point to the busiest year in its history. 


CotomBo Pian 1n CEYLON 

Canada, as part of its program of economic aid to Ceylon will 
undertake this year a fisheries development and research project. 
Other economic developments for Ceylon are under considera- 
tion for later planning. The Colombo Plan, drawn up in London 
in 1950, envisages cooperative development in South and South- 


East Asia. 


New REPvuBLIC IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The world’s newest and one of its smallest republics—the 
Maldive Islands—has just blossomed in the Indian Ocean 400 
miles southwest of Ceylon. Inhabitants of the 2,000 tiny is- 
lands, scattered over 325 square miles of ocean, voted 99% to 
become a republic with an elected President after more than 800 
years as a sultanate. For the past century it has been a protectorate 
of Great Britain. 


ConFERENCE ON ASIA 

The Asia Institute, together with colleagues from other insti- 
tutions and other countries, will hold an international conference 
on Asian problems in late September in the Asian House, New 
York. The Conference will try to formulate sound principles 
governing approach to Asian questions. 


U. S. Army Nurses 1n JAPAN 


American nursing methods and standards are being taught in 
more than 200 Japanese schools. 500 trainees are now enrolled. 


HirosH1MA SEVEN YEARS AFTER 

On August 6, 1952, the seventh anniversary of the atom bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima, the survivors of that awful holocaust met at 
the memoria] tablet to pray for those who had died. The tablet 








I. BackGRouNpDs 


Spanish Costumes. Estremandura. By Ruth Matilda Anderson. 
(New York: The Hispanic Society of America, 1951. Pp. 
viii, 334. Map. Illus. $11.00). 

A profusely illustrated account of native costumes still worn 
in this southwestern province of Spain. 


Treasure-T rove, Pirates, Gold. By Gordon Cooper. (New York: 
Wilfred Funck, Inc., 1951. Pp. 188. Illus. Map. $3.00). 
The fascinating story of buried treasure, which has been found 

or which is known to exist, and the lives of some famous pirates. 

A Chronology of Events in San Antonio. By Edward W. Hen- 
singer. (San Antonio: Standard Printing Company, 1951. Pp. 
vi, 111. Map. $2.50). 

A year-by-year biography of the city and its leaders from 1733 
to 1950; with much useful information in appendices. 

Voyage of the Héros Around the World in the Years 1826, 1827, 
1828 and 1829. By Lieutenant Edmond Le Netrel. (Los 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


is inscribed, “Sleep quietly. The mistake will not be repeated.” 
Japanese are quick to explain that the “mistake” refers to the 
war-starting attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Korean Farmers Return to Homes Nortu oF THE Han 


More than 7,000 Korean farm families, assisted by the UN, 
have returned to their homes north of the Han river. This is 
part of an agriculture resettlement program of the Korean govern- 
ment and the UN. It will presumably largely increase the rice 
and vegetable crops, now that the area is freed from guerrillas. 


U. S. anv Inp1ia 1n RurRat DEVELOPMENT 


With the recent signing of 11 agreements with India, the 
U. S. becomes a partner in the largest rural development project 
in the world. It includes water resources development, materials 
for making tools for agriculture, deepening harbor channels for 
fishermen, locust control and village worker training. 


HEALTH Work IN PAKISTAN 


For more than a year now, WHO and UNICEF workers 
have been helping the government of Pakistan carry out a plan 
for expanding health work among mothers and children in the 
Punjab, especially in rural areas. 


EpucaTion For Viet-NamM CHILDREN 


Compulsory education has been ordered for Viet-Nam chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fourteen years. Henceforth, 
they must attend school for at least three years. At the same 
time, an intensive literacy drive is being prepared for the coun- 
try’s adults—sixty per cent of whom are unable to read or write. 


LaBoraTorY IN THE HimMa.ayas 


The world’s highest laboratory for the study of atmospherics 
and astronomy is being planned in India. It is to be situated 
in the Badrinath-Manna Pass in the Central Himalayan Moun- 
tains at the height of some seventeen thousand feet. A party of 
Indian scientists, under the direction of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, left in May to survey the area. 
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Angeles: Glen Dawson, 1952. Pp. vi, 64 Illus.). 

The first account in English of the voyage of a French ship 
to South America, Lower California, the Sandwich Islands, and 
China; translated from the author’s diary by Blanche C. Wagner. 
Cavalier in the Wilderness. By Ross Phares. (Baton Rouge: 

Louisiana State University Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 276. $3.50). 

A most interesting story about a French explorer, trader, sol- 
dier, and diplomat, Louis Juchereau de St. Denis, on the Mexi- 
can, Texas, and Louisiana border¥ in the eighthteenth century. 
Benjamin Hawkens—Indian Agent. By Merritt B. Pound, 

(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. x, 270. Illus. 

Map. $4.00). 

The story of a North Carolina congressman’s relations with 
the Indian tribes of the southeastern United States, and the inter- 
national diplomacy of the area, from 1783 to 1815. 

The American Indian—Who Is He? By G. Whitfield Ray. 

(Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1951. Pp. 304. Illus, 

$3.00). 
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An attempt to show that the American Indian originated in 
America; based on published descriptions and opinions of some 
hundred naturalists who have written about the Indians since 
1633. 


Contributions to the Flora of Venezuela. By Julian A. Steyer- 
mark, etc. (Chicago: National History Museum, 1951. Pp. 
ii, 242.. Illus. $4.00). 

A description of plants found on an expedition to Venezuela 


in 1943-46; with botanical drawings. 


Mexican Birds. By George Miksch Sutton. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 282. Lllus. $10.00) 

A personal narrative of a bird lover’s experiences in Mexico 
together with an appendix describing all known Mexican birds, 
using drawings and color plates; with an excellent index of bird 
names. 


Secret Cities of Old South America, Atlantis Unveiled. By 
Harold T. Wilkins. (New York: Library Publishers, 1952. 
Pp. 468. Illus. Maps. $6.00). 

Nine rambling, prolix, and esoteric essays about the early in- 
habitants of the Western Hemisphere and their theoretical origin; 
written by an Englishman in 1947, the author of Mysteries of 
Ancient South America (1946). 


Exploration and Discovery. By H. J. Wood. (London: Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, 1951. Pp. 192. Maps. $2.25). 
Twelve chapters dealing with the great discoverers and the 

“development of ideas and the technique of exploration and dis- 

covery as related to geographical setting and changing historical 

background.” 


II. NatrionaL PERIoD 


(New 
Maps. 


The State of Latin America. By German Arciniegas. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. xvi, 416, xiv. 
$4.50). 

A discussion of “unpleasant realities” of politics and society in 
the various Latin American countries today; written by a Colom- 
bian and a profound student of Latin American history and 


> 


culture. 

Love Is His Co-Pilot. A Jungle-Hopping Honeymoon. By Dean 
Ruy Barbosa. (New York: Exposition Press, 1951. Pp. 147. 
$3.00). 

Brief impressions of a United States girl in flights over various 
parts of Latin America with her Brazilian pilot husband. 
Journey with Genius. Recollections and Reflections Concerning 

the D. H. Lawrences. By Witter Bynner. (New York: The 

John Day Company, 1951. Pp. xvili, 361. Illus. $4.00). 

A critical appraisal of Mr. Lawrence by a friend who went 
with him to Mexico in 1923; together with an understanding 
portrait of the man and his wife. 

Dictionary of the Cuban Tobacco Industry. By May Coult. 
(Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1952. Pp. 
ii, 64). 

An alphabetical list of Spanish terms used in the tobacco in- 
dustry, with definitions and explanations in English. 

Passport to the World. By W. A. Criswell and Duke K. McCall. 
(Nashville: Broadman Press, 1951. Pp. x, 139. Map. $1.75). 
A three months’ world tour by two Baptist men in 1950, in- 

cluding a visit to the northeast coast of South America to observe 

Baptist missionary activities. 

Dairy Products Situation and Outlook in Chile. By George H. 
Day. (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1952. 
Pp. iv, 22). 

A mimeographed report based on a survey in a Latin American 
country which has taken the lead in milk production and distri- 
bution. 
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Demographic Year Book 1951. Pp. 608. Tables. $7.50). 

A statistical handbook dealing with population, mortality 
trends, etc. in the countries of the world; of considerable value 
to the student of Latin America. 


Principles of Human Geography. By Ellsworth Huntington. Re- 
vised by Earl B. Shaw. (New York: John Wyley & Sons, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xviii, 805. Illus. Maps. Charts. Diagrams. $6.50), 
A revised edition of a classical geography text first published 

in 1920; with excellent reference material and maps on Latin 

America and its world relations, 


Labour Productivity of the Cotton Textile Industry in Five Latin 
American Countries. (New York: United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs, 1951. Pp. xii, 293. Tables, Graphs, 
$3.00). 

A detailed statistical compilation on the cotton textile industry 
in Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, and Peru; with some remom- 
* mendation for changes and improvements. 

Life in a Mexican Village: Tepoztlin Restudied. By Oscar Lewis, 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1951. Pp. xxviii, 512. 
Illus. Maps. Tables. $7.50). 

A handsomely printed work reporting on changes in the life 
of a Mexican village, first studied in 1926 by Robert Redfield; 
excellently illustrated with photographs and with drawings by 
Alberto Beltran. 

National Income and Its Destribution in Under Developed Coun- 
tries. (New York: United Nations, 1951. PP. vi, 35. Tables. 
$1.50). ; 

A study based on a survey and an analysis of published ma- 
terials on many countries including Chile, Cuba, Pert and Vene- 
zuela; with a good bibliography. 

World Economic Geography. On Introduction to Geonomics. 
By George T. Renner, etc. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1951. Pp. x, 758. Illus. Maps. Charts. Graphs. 
Tables. $6.00). 

A college text book dealing with all -aspects of world economic 
life; with excellent material and maps on Latin America. 
Report of thé United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance 

to Bolivia. (New York: United Nations, 1951. Pp. viii, 128. 

Maps. Tables. $1.50). 

A descriptive and statistical review of Bolivia’s 
strength and weakness with recommendations for changes; with 
a large folding colored map. 

Isle of the Dammed. By George John Seaton. (New York: 
Farrar, Straus, and Young, 1951. Pp. xvi, 302. Illus. Map. 
$3.50). 

An unforgettable first person story by an Englishman who 
spent twenty years on Devil’s Island in French Guiana; illus- 
trated in all its horrible details. 


economic 


The Log from the Sea Cortez. By John Steinbeck. (New York: 

Viking Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 282. Llus. Map. $4.00). 

A reprint of a portion of the 1941 account under the same 
name by Steinbeck and Ed Rickets; with a profile of the latter 
by the former. 

The Netherlands West Indies. 


Pp. 60 Illus. Map. $4.50). 
Superb photographs of the Netherlands Island possessions, to- 
gether with the author’s account of his visit to this region. 


Surinam. The Country and the People. By Willem van de Poll. | 


(New York: W. S. Heinman, 1951. Pp. 40. 199 Illus. Map. 

$4.50). 

Superb photographs of the people and environment of the 
Netherlands colony of Dutch Guiana in northern South America; 
with a description of the author’s tour of the country. 
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The Islands and their People. | 
By Willem van de Poll. (New York: W. S. Heinman, 1951. | 
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Venezuela. (New York: United Nations, 1951. Pp. viii, 87. 
Charts. $.75). 
A study of the public finances of Venezuela by the Department 
of Economic Affairs of the United Nations issued in January 


1951. 


Vocational Training in Latin America. (Geneva: International 
Labor Office, 1951. Pp. iv, 319. Tables. $2.00). 
A survey of present problems and conditions encountered in 
training for a vocation; with an appendix of notes on individual 
Latin American countries. 


Public Finance in a Developing County. El Salvador—A Case 
Study. By Henry C. Wallich and John H. Adler, etc. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 346. Tables. 
$6.00). 

An intensive statistical description and analysis of the fiscal and 
economic systems of a Central American Republic. 


III. Apuritr Fiction 
The Sound of Spanish Voices. By Lonnie Coleman. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1951. Pp. 252. $3.00). 
The adventures of several neurotic Americans, living in a room- 
ing house in a Central American country, caught in a revo- 
lutionary environment. 


IV. CuiLpren’s Books 
Looking for Something. By Ann Nolan Clark. 
The Viking Press, 1952. Pp. 55. Illus. $2.50). 
A story in poetry about a stray, gray burro in Ecuador who 
explores his country; written for children, ages four to eight 
and illustrated in color by Leo Politi. 


Secret of the Andes. By Ann Noland Clark. (New York: The 
Viking Press. 1952. Pp. 130. Illus. $2.50). 
The story of a little Andean Indian boy named Cusi who visits 
a nearby settlement with his ]lama and returns to his own Andean 
village; written for children from eight to twelve and illustrated 


by Jean Charlot. 


Leif the Lucky. By Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulire. (Garden 
City: Doubleday and Company, 1951. Pp. 56. Illus. $2.75). 
A picture story with brief text for younger children about the 

boy Leif who sailed westward with his father Erik the Red. 


(New York: 


Away We Go to Mexico. By Rosalie Espy. (Austin: W. S. Ben- 
son and Company, 1951. Pp. 128. Illus. $1.48). 
A book for very young children about a journey to Mexico 
by plane and visits to a home, a farm, and a city. 


Dickie in Mexico. By Marie Saddler Fudaly. (Nashville: Broad- 
man Press, 1951. Pp. 44. Illus. $.50). 
Storics about Mexico for younger children as they might be 
told by the author’s son. 


Martin de Porres and His Magic Carpet. 
Fadden. (St. Meinrad, Indiana: The Grail, 1951. 
Illus. $2.00). 

A story about a Peruvian negro boy who became a Dominican 

Lay Brother and aided and healed the sick; excellently illus- 

trated in colored drawings by the author. 


By Marie-Celeste 
Pp. 32. 


Prehistoric America. By Anne Terry White. (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1951. Pp. iv, 182. Illus. Maps, Charts. $4.50). 
A story for older children of human, animal and plant life 

in North America before its discovery; illustrated by Aldren 

Watson. 

Leyendas Mexicanas. Edited by Ermilo Abreu Gomez, etc. 
(New York: American Book Company, 1951. Pp. x, 153, 
Illus. $2.50). 
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Stories in Spanish about the Mayas, Quichés, Zapotecas and 
Toltecas of Mexico; for use as a reader in intermediate Spanish 
classes. 

Spanish Conversational Guide. By R. Diez de la Cortina (New 
York: R. D. Cortina Company, 1951. Pp. 361. Illus. Maps. 
$1.98). 

Third revised edition of a reader and guide to useful informa- 
tion about Latin America and Spain; with English on one page 
and Spanish opposite. 


Nuevas Lecturas. Fdited by Carlos Garcia-Prada and William 
L. Wilson. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. 
vill, 324. Illus. $2.60). 

A Spanish reader for second year college students consisting of 
anecdotes, folk tales, mystery stories, and essays having a Latin 

American background; with an extensive vocabulary. 


Platicas y Temas Sobre La America Espanola, By F. F. Guijer 
and Francisco Ugarte. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1952. Pp. viii, 298. Illus.). 

A series of dialogues in Spanish, describing an imaginary trip 
through the Spanish American countries; for use as a grammar 
and reader. 

The Portable Cervantes. Edited by Samuel Putnam. (New 
York: The Viking Pres, 1951. Pp. x, 854. $2.50). 

A new English edition of Don Quixote, by Miguel de Cer- 
vates Saavedra, first published in Madrid in 1605; by one of 
the greatest translators of Spanish works, now dead. 

(New York: Fred- 
Pp. 192. Illus. 


Welcome to Spanish. By Seymour Resnick. 
erick Unger Publishing Company, 1952. 
$2.50). 

A brief Spanish grammar and reader for beginners whether in 

class or out, illustrated with humorous drawings. 


La Ciudad de los Césares. By Manual Rojas. Edited by Roberto 
Benaglia Sangiorgi and Grace Knopp. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii, 237. $2.25). 

A Spainsh reader about a fabulous lost city in Patagonia, written 
by a Chilean novelist born in 1896 in Buenos Aires; with exer- 
cises and vocabulary. 

Spanish for Beginners. By Norman P. Sacks. (New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 256. Maps. $3.00). 

A concise and simplified elementary Spanish text with material 
from Spain and the Latin American countries. 

Spanish by Yourself. By L. B. Walton. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1951. Pp. viii, 214. Maps. $2.95). 

A concise, condensed grammar and reader for self instruction 
in Spanish; with bibliography, vocabulary, and two appe ndices. 


VI. MiscELLANEOUS 


Keys to Brazil. Teachers Manual. By Fdith Ayers Allen (Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1951. Pp. xx, 81. Illus. Maps. $.75). 
A teacher’s manual for junior Baptist study classes by a Baptist 

missionary in Brazil. 

Journeys and Voyages to Nature. By J. Christian Bay. (Chicago: 
The John Crerar Library, 1951. Pp. 67. $2.50). 

A bibliographical survey and essay on a hundred books of travel 
written chiefly in the nineteenth and twentieth century; sc- 
lected after nearly sixty years of reading by the naturalist author. 
A History and Bibliography of Spanish-Language Newspapers 

and Magazines in Louisiana 1808 to 1949. By Raymond R. 

Mac Curdy. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 

1951. PP. 43. $1.00). 

A brief revealing study of the Spanish journalistic press jp 
Louisiana. 
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A History of the League of Nations. By Frank P. Walters. 
Auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1952. 2 vols., pp. 833. 
$11.50). 


This is for the first time a really adequate and presumably 
definitive history of the League of Nations from its first day to 
the final transfer of all its assets to its successor, the United Na- 
tions. The author had unusual facilities for the task, including 
intimate knowledge of the day-to-day activities of the League, 
as Personal Assistant to Secretary-General Drummond for the 
first 13 years and Assistant Secretary-General in charge of the 
Political Section for the last 7 years of the League’s existence. 
This personal experience was supplemented by his return to 
Geneva after World War II for four years of research made 
possible by a Rockefeller Foundation grant, and the cooperation 
of the United Nations authorities. 

These two volumes present a vivid and sometimes dramatic 
account of the League as a living organism, set in perspective 
against the broad background of the times, so that we can better 
understand the forces ‘that ultimately undermined its strength 
as well as the reasons for its real achievements in certain fields. 
There are many lessons pertinent to present world problems in 
this careful analysis of the first great experiment in political and 
social cooperation on a world-wide scale. 

The League of Nations pioneered in so many areas of inter- 
national activity that it laid the groundwork for almost every 
phase of the far-reaching system of specialized agencies now 
operating under United Nations auspices. Some of the League’s 
most effective work lies at the basis of the present role of the 
World Health Organization, FAO, and the various economic 
activities of the United Nations. Mr. Walters tells an illumi- 
nating story of the courage and idealism of the men and women 
who faced almost insuperable difficulties and frustrations to build 
and operate this revolutionary institution, and of the tragedy 
that overshadowed their efforts. These readable volumes will be 
indispensable for all who wish to assess clearly the problems that 
beset organized international cooperation. 

Heten Dwicut Rep 
U. S. Office of Education 


The Political Role of the General Assembly. By H. Field Havi- 
land, Jr. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1951. Pp. 190. $2.75). 


Seventh in the scholarly series of United Nations Studies pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, this 
analysis of the political role of the General Assembly is based 
upon a thorough cor sideration of the relevant documents and 
developing practice. Dr. Haviland describes the background of 
the allocation of powers to the General Assembly in the draft- 
ing of the Charter at San Francisco, and traces the gradual evolu- 
tion of its political influence from the relatively minor role 
envisaged at Dumbarton Oaks to its present importance. Realiz- 
ing fully the dangers involved in adopting resolutions in the 
Assembly without their unanimous support, the Great Powers 
nevertheless turned to that body “not only because they wanted 
to escape the ‘veto,’ but also because they found the Assembly a 
useful channel for winning and maintaining the collaboration of 
the middle and small powers, . . .” They also “realized that the 
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Assembly debates are a powerful psychological force throughout 
the world, often reported more completely than those of the 
Council since most of the Members have their ‘favorite sons’ in 
the plenary body.” 

Appraising the results with dispassionate objectivity, Dr. Havi- 
land believes that “perhaps the most notable progress has been 
achieved in helping to create new political orders in Palestine, 
Korea, the former Italian Colonies” and “in promoting the de- 
velopment of the trust territories and other non-self-governing 
areas,” whereas the Assembly “has been disappointingly unsuc- 
cessful” in “trying to promote the observance of international 
obligations regarding fundamental freedoms.” Additional efforts 
must be made, he thinks, “‘to adjust the Assembly’s structure and 
procedures to its increasing responsibilities.” 

Heven Dwicut Reip 
U. S. Office of Education 


Yearbook of International Organizations, 1951-52 (Brussels: The 
Union of International Associations. American distributor, 
Hafner Publishing Co., New York, 1951. Pp. 1229. Indices). 
$7.00. 

The Yearbook of International Organizations is published by 
the Union of International Associations with the active assis- 
tance of the Office of the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions. It is bound to be of the greatest value to those in diplo- 
matic, governmental and intergovernmental services. Of special 
significance are Parts I and II, constituting a survey of inter- 
governmental bodies and including more than one hundred en- 
tries. Each entry is almost encyclopedic in scope. The third and 
fourth parts increase the number of entries to almost one thou- 
sand. These latter parts are interesting and reveal the amazing 
extent of international cooperation among non-governmental or- 
ganizations throughout the world on the various bases of cultural, 
social, religious, economic and professional interests. The listing 
obviously is not complete and cannot be without continuing re- 
sponse from the organizations themselves. As it is the list is 
formidable. The Yearbook is a valuable work of reference, but 
it is also an eloquent testimonial to the way in which men of good 
will by international organization are implementing understanding 
on the basis of mutual interest and need throughout the world. 

Emer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The United Nations: Background, Organization, Functions, Ac- 
tivities. By Amry Vandenbosch and Willard N. Hogan. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 456. 
$5). 

Assistant Secretary-General Benjamin Cohen, in his brief in- 
troduction, calls this book “a lucid picture of the complex factors 
involved in the processes and practices of international organiza- 
tion,” as indeed it is. Prepared primarily for college classes 
studying the United Nations system and contemporary interna- 
tional organization, it will be useful also to adult discussion groups 
and to the individual reader who seeks a real understanding of | 
the background of current international activities. Combining 
the descriptive and analytical approach, the authors have man- 
aged to present objectively in a single readable volume a compre- | 
hensive account full of illuminating and interesting information. | 

An introductory section deals with the State system, interna | 
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tional law, the development of international cooperation, and a 
brief appraisal of the League—whose failure is charged less to 
its structural weaknesses than to lack of the will to make it work. 
Part II describes the origin, structure, and procedure of the 
United Nations, with many clarifying illustrations drawn from 
the developing practice in the various organs and angencies of 
the United Nations system. Part III appraises its work and 
accomplishments, emphasizing collective security as a central and 
major objective. Part IV looks to the future, discussing how it 
can be strengthened by amendment, interpretation, or usage. 
Basically, say the authors, “the way to strengthen the United 
Nations is to use it,” for “success feeds on success,” and accom- 
plishments “have a cumulative effect upon subsequent develop- 
ments.” They conclude that in its six years of operation the 
United Nations “has become a reality which cannot be ignored’’; 
that it “presents a method, an institution, and an opportunity.” 
There is a useful bibliographic note, and the appendixes contain 
21 key documents, from the Charter to the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution of 1950. 
Heven Dwicut Re1p 
Washington, D. C. 


Negotiating with the Russians. Edited by Raymond Dennett 
and Joseph E. Johnson (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1951. Pp. xi, 310. $3.50). 


“Even today,” writes Frederick Osborn in this book, “when 
under its own inexorable imperatives the police state dictatorship 
behaves in such a way that our minds know we cannot deal with 
them, our hearts cannot take it in.” The ten accounts here pre- 
sented by the participants in episodes of negotiations with Russian 
officials are captured items in the history of American disillusion- 
ment. 

Time after time the writers show the Russians as deeply hostile 
to auslanders, over-emphatic in performance because they are 
constantly watched by their own colleagues, legalistic in petty 
ways, so lacking in the power to make decisions that maddening 
delays are common, self-centered in provincialism, and generally 
possessed of atrociously bad manners. This picture is drawn 
without malice, in calm retrospection by men who tried hard to 
reach agreements. The record is the more convincing because it 
is devoid of anger. 

No solution is offered; perhaps none can be. A few sugges- 
tions appear. Be tough and demand a guid pro quo says General 
John R. Deane. Understand their language and culture says 
John N. Hazard. Cite power and define terms carefully say Mark 
Ethridge and C. FE. Black. Don’t assume that the Russians can 
think the way we do says Frederick Osborn. Recognize those 
issues which are negotiable and then work with skill in recogni- 
tion of the peculiar Soviet techniques says Philip E. Mosely. It 
is a long hard road ahead. 

James L. McCamy 


University of Wisconsin 


The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg. Arthur H. Vanden- 
burg, Jr., Editor (New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1952. Pp. 
xxii & 599. $5.00). 


This enormously valuable book (perhaps the best of all the 
numerous post-war memoirs by public figures) is indispensable 
reading for all who seek to understand the way in which Ameri- 
can foreign policy is formulated and the kinds of compromises 
and struggles which went into the establishment of our new inter- 
nationalism. It also casts valuable light upon the role of the press 
in public affairs and is a fascinating view into the inner life of a 
man who occupied one of the key positions in our national affairs 
during our most crucial decade. 

With admirable candor, Arthur Jr. traces in his father’s letters 
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and journals, with interesting oditer dicta, the story of Senator 
Vandenberg’s personal hegira from the isolationist position which 
led him to call March 7, 1941, the date when the Senate adopted 
the “Loan-Lease” bill, “the precise date” that marked the “crack- 
up” of America, to becoming the leader of the “unpartisan” 
foreign policy coalition. That coalition assumed for our nation 
unquestioned leadership of the free world. 

This volume belongs on the select shelf that holds Hull’s 
Memoirs, Stimson’s On Active Service, Sherwood’s Roosevelt and 
Hopkins, the Churchill volumes on the war and its aftermath, the 
Goebbels Diaries and the Ciano Papers—and it is the best, the 
most vividly readable, and the most informative of the lot. 

In these latter years of his life, Vandenberg abandoned his 
earlier florid prose for compressed simplicity. Despite his ambi- 
tions, in these personal jottings he sought hard to cut through to 
reality. His son has wisely decided to let the record speak for 
itself. 

Rorert T. OLiver 
The Pennsylvania State College 


After All: The Autobiography of Norman Angell. (New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc. 1952. Pp. XII, 370. Index. 
$4.50). 


Four years ago at the celebration of the one hundred twentieth 
anniversary of the American Peace Society, Sir Norman Angell 
delivered an address on “The Educated Will to Peace.” Now 
in his autobiography we have an account of a life devoted to the 
education of that “will to peace.” The book is of the man him- 
self: honest, frank, modest and straightforward. 

It begins with a “man” of seventeen “taking stock of his life, 
its disillusions and disenchantments.” It ends sixty years later. 
He is still taking stock of himself, but with what a background 
of experience! Those years on the American frontier, the years 
with Northcliffe, his work for “the movement” before World 
War I: they were good. His decision to take on a party label and 
join the Labour Party: that was a mistake. So Norman Angell 
judges Norman Angell. No one could be more judicial. If he 
could have his time again, he would again set as his purpose the 
elimination of war, “but I would modify some of the means I 
used.” He tells us why and the “why” is worthy of careful read- 
ing. “The Great Illusion” is still with us. 

Sir Norman has fought on all the fronts, against the old-type 
Nationalist who rejects this new-fangled pacifism, the Colonel 
Blimps who cannot distinguish this from that, but don’t like 
it any way, and the non-registers whe by refusing to give power 
to the law would leave all power in the hands of the lawless. 
He is not unacquainted, either, with those who would find the 
only hope for peace in expanding socialism throughout the world. 

Few individuals have ever devoted themselves to a cause as has 
Sir Norman Angell. Now, as his years approach eighty he is able 
to look back and pass them in review. He records judgments on 
many men but on none more severely or fairly than on Norman 
Angell. 

Eimer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Asia and the West. By Maurice Zinkin. Foreword by Geoffrey 
Heyworth. (London: Chatto and Windus, for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 1951. Pp. x, 300. $3.50). 


The West as the author uses the term in this careful study 
“, . . is a cultural and not a geographical concept. It means the 
countries of city corporations, free association, and Biblical re- 
ligion; ...” (p. 7, note 1). This culture is set in contrast with 
the village and peasant culture of Asia, from the point of view 
of its consequences, in the first part of this volume. In the au- 
thor’s view the Asian peasant economies have now entered a 
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period of bankruptcy (ch. 4). As he puts it: “The alarming 
feature of the peasant economy of Asia is not simply that it is 
desperately poor. It is that in recent decades, and in most 
countries of Asia, it has been growing poorer. It is a changing, 
dynamic economy. But it has been changing for the worse’’ (p. 
32). The explanation he finds first of all in the growth of popu- 
lation, unaccompanied by a sufficient expansion of the area of 
production or an increase of productivity resulting from the 
modernization of agricultural methods. But a second explanation 
of “the pauperisation of the East” he finds in the “impact of 
Europe” which made “it appear that the poverty of the East was 
preventable” and which introduced “to the East not only new 
methods of production but also new modes of thought” (p. 40). 
The general point of view established in the five chapters of 
Part I (the fifth being headed “Revolution”) is used as the 
point of reference in the twelve chapters of Part II, introduced 
with a suggestive and somewhat different treatment of the con- 
cept of imperialism (ch. 6), in which Korea is used as an ex- 
ample of a purely exploitive type of imperialism. The other chap- 
ters of this major section of the volume deal with India, Burma, 
China, Java, Manchukuo, Malaya, The Philippines, Thailand 
and Japan, with a concluding chapter on religion, and a chapter 
on the problem of the plural society. The six chapters of Part 
III, applying the general thesis of the author, indicate methods 
of approach to a solution of the problem. Since, in the author’s 
view, which is supported by his analysis, power is in process of 
being transferred to the masses, and this transfer is “a revolution 
from which there is no going back, not only because the masses 
themselves have become conscious of their rights and their power, 
but because the two great systems which today compete for the 
world’s loyalty, the American and the Russian, both emphasize 
the mass” (p. 230). He concludes that “the real division in 
Asia is between the Liberal-socialist . . . and the Communist who 
looks to Lenin for his doctrine even when he does not also look 
to Moscow for his orders” (p. 232-233). Thus it becomes neces- 
sary for the West, and particularly the United States, to find ways 
and means of keeping the revolution in the channels of liberalism 
if Asia does not fall within the Communist orbit. 
Harotp M. VinackeE 
University of Cincinnati 


Famous Chinese Short Stories, Retold by Lin Yutang. (New 
York: John Day Co., 1952. Pp. XVII, 299. $3.50). 
Twenty short stories in this book, as retold by a master of 

Chinese literature are chosen mostly from the eighth to the 

twelfth century periods. They are diverse but, the compiler tells 

us, are picked because of their nearly universal appeal. 

Lin Yutang prefaces the stories with an informative introduc- 
tion dealing with the short story out of China and explaining 
why he has seen fit to omit some of the most famous. They are 
already published in famous editions. 

In his omissions and additions Lin Yutang, himself an ac- 
complished story-teller, has considered story effect and historic 
authenticity. He has not, he says, taken more liberties than the 
Chinese story-tellers have always taken with earlier versions, 
themselves. 

On the whole these simple ancient tales appeal to human sym- 


pathies which are universal. 
Maser Soute Cau. 


American Peace Society 


The Commonwealth in Asia. By Sir Ivor Jennings, K.C. (Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 124. $2.50). 
These Waynflete lectures, delivered by the Vice-Chancellor of 

the University of Ceylon, make an admirable introduction to the 

variety of unusual (to the Westerner) problems involved in the 
establishment of responsible government, not merely in India, 
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Ceylon and Pakistan, to which this volume is restricted, but also 
to other Asian countries. The first four chapters (A Diversity 
of People, Communalism, Education, Class Divisions) introduce 
the reader, in essentially background terms, to the important en- 
vironmental aspects of the political problem. This background is 
pointed up, in relation to that problem, in Chapter V, “Responsi- 
ble Government.” This chapter leads into a careful analysis of 
the constitution of Ceylon (ch. 6) and the constitution of India 
(ch. 7). Unfortunately, there could not be presented a similar 
analysis of the constitution of Pakistan since “the Constituent 
Assembly for Pakistan is still engaged in preparing its task and 
not even a draft has yet been published” (p. ix) when the lec- 
tures were delivered in 1949 and only the text of the Preamble 
was available when the lectures were prepared for publication in 
1950. The volume is concluded with a perceptive chapter on 
Commonwealth Relations. 

Haroitp M. Vinacke 

University of Cincinnati 


Governments in Modern Society. By G. Lowell Field. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. Pp. X, 554, index. 
$4.50). 


This book, as a whole, is not for the general reader. The 
chapters on liberalism and liberal democracy (pp. 61-85), prole- 
tarian revolution (pp. 378-423), and Marxian ideology in prac- 
tice (pp. 475-492) contain fresh and interesting material which 
can be read without much effort. The entire book, as Professor 
Field remarks (p. 13), “may serve as a commentary upon, and 
an elucidation of, United States political practices.” There are 
no detailed pictures of the structure of foreign governments. 
The functioning of governments under social condit* ons and con- 
stitutional arrangements different from ours is described only to 
the extent that is required to enable the student to understand the 
possible alternatives to our system. If you leaf through the book, 
you will find that Part I (85 pages) is devoted to the background 
of modern politics, Part II (261 pages) to modern constitutional 
systems, Part III (151 pages) to modern revolutions and dictator- 
ial systems, Part IV (38 pages) to recent gains and prospects of 
democracy. It is a good textbook on comparative government, 
better than any that was available when most of the readers of 
Worvp AFFairs were in college. 

Epcar TuRLINGTON 


Washington, D. C. 


Current Research in International Affairs. Introduction by Fred- 
erick S. Dunn (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1952. Pp. 193. Indices. $1.00). 


This is the fifth in what has hitherto been a series of annual 
reports on current research in international affairs. Beginning 
with the present volume, which is more elaborate than its prede- 
cessors, annual publication is being discontinued. Such a decision 
is wise in view of the great amount of repetition from year to 
year, with the only change in many entries being in the expected 
date of publication. Because of the desire of avoiding duplication 
in other standard listings, the present bibliography contains entries 
from only six organizations outside the United States and its ter- 
ritories. It becomes therefore substantially a report on current 
research in international affairs by members of the staffs of 
American organizations and universities. Just short of a thousand 
entries are included. By way of an introduction, Professor Fred- 
erick $. Dunn of Princeton gives a critical appraisal of trends in 
present international studies as reflected by the entries. As one 
of our standard guides, this bibliography of work in progress 
continues to be of great use in its special area. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Worvp Arrairrs, Faui, 1952 
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Whither Europe—Union or Partnership? By M. J. Bonn (New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. XIII, 207. 
$3.75). 

For all Americans who are vitally-interested in European unity 

as a means to check Soviet imperialism, Dr. Bonn has a very im- 
portant message. While favoring closer European cooperation, 
this distinguished -economist and political scientist, a former 
financial advisor to the Weimar Republic, is opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a United States of Europe on the American model. 
He fears that such a supra-national state, if hastily imposed on 
Western Europe, would end in failure, resulting in “a house 
divided against itself.”” He maintains that it would run counter 
to the basic currents of European history, so unlike those which 
have molded the North American thirteen colonies into a federal 
state. To prove his case, he summarizes, with great clarity and 
persuasiveness, the course of European history in modern times, 
with particular emphasis on those factors: that have encouraged a 
sense of European unity. Perhaps nowhere else—at least not 
within the compass of a few chapters—will the reader find such 
a penetrating summary and analysis of the basic institutions and 
forces that have shaped modern Europe. Instead of constraining 
Europe within the rigid framework of a federal constitution, Dr. 
Bonn insists that it is much safer to tie the nations together 
loosely by a system of multinational pacts and.partnerships. He is 
convinced that only “a long period of intimate, confidential co- 
operation in defense, in economic. and administrative services” 
will create a profound sentiment of European unity. At any 
rate, a United Nations of Europe must precede a United States 
of Europe. The book, in short, presents a very rational and 
sensible approach to European unity. 





Ricuarp H. Baver 
University of Maryland 


Since 1900. Revised Edition. By Oscar T. Barck, Jr. and Nel- 
son M. Blake. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 
Pp. 903 including bibliography and index. $5.90). 


The new edition of this standard text has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date since its first publication in 1947. 
A new chapter has been added on the Truman administration. 
As many are aware from acquaintance with the first edition, this 
book is eminently suited for those students of contemporary po- 
litical and social movements who want to take a backward look 
over the past half century. It is all here, even literary and 
artistic movements. According to the authors, major considera- 
tion has been given to the widening scope of American govern- 
ment to deal with the manifold problems of a new age. Full 
attention is also given to the United States in world affairs. While 
Since 1900 is not a concise book, its style is smooth, fast, and 
interesting, which makes for easy reading. The authors have 
done a workmanlike job in connecting the jumbled events of the 
past half century and cogently relating them to present con- 
ditions. Since 1900 is enhanced by well-chosen newspaper car- 
toons, pictures, and maps. 

Rosert O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


Music for Mohini. By Bhabani Bhattacharaya. 
Crown Publishers; 1952. Pp. 252. $3.00.) 


The Western reader of this novel of life in Northeastern India 
will hardly be able to read it merely for the plot though the 
story itself is an interesting and even a touching one. For most 
readers, however—the book is not likely to be widely read in 
India—the picture of village life in the lower Ganges valley will 
be of chief interest. As far as this reviewer can judge it is 
an accurate and adequate picture though slightly prettified. 


(New York; 
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The theme of the new India and her future is also present and 
is, indeed, strongly emphasized at certain points.. The present 
reviewer is extremely pessimistic on this score but he may be 
mistaken, and certainly the intimations of change and future prog- 
ress and an important place for India in the world of nations 
should be duly noted and given all possible appreciation. The 
fascinating picture of a young Indian girl’s life and of her 
relations with her scholar husband and his matriarchal mother in 
the Big House in the village of Behula remains the chief charm 
of the book and its chief claim to attention. 

Pirman B. Porrer 

The American University 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The Return To Morality. By Charles W. Tobey. (Garden City, 

Doubleday and Co., 1952. Pp. 123, $2.00). 

The indictment of the U. S. because of the crime and crook- 
edness lately discovered within its borders, fills 82 pages of this 
little book. The causes—lack of self-discipline—and weakness 
of moral and religious ideals in business, school and home- 
another ten pages, and the solution, filling the last 31, gives a 
clarion call for a return to a zeal for righteousness and to real 


—use 


love of country. 


The Main Fleet to Singapore. By Captain Russell Grenfel, R.N. 
(New York, Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. 238. Illus., index. 
$3.75). 

In addition to telling the story of the loss of Singapore to the 
Japanese in World War II, and that of the British vessels Prince 
of Wales and Repulse, Capt. Grenfel supplies much information 
regarding the period between the two World Wars, including 
estimates of the influence of Churchill and Roosevelt. 


Legal Aspects of The North Atlantic Treaty. By Commander 
Emory Clark Smith, U.S.N. In the George Washington Law 
Review. (Washington, George Washington University, April 
1952. Pp. 497-523, $1.00). 

A thorough, timely and most interesting scrutiny of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, its character, legality and relation to the UN 
Charter. It is compared with the Rio Pact, the Brussels Treaty 
and reaches the conclusion that NATO is “the result of skilful 
diplomacy and, within its four corners, one finds a legal regime 
established, the hopes for which are : 





peace.’ 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS 

Medical Certification of Cause of Death, (Geneva, World Health 
Organization, 1952. Pp. 20, 20 cents). Detailed instructions 
to physicians and surgeons on the manner of filling in the 
International Form of Medical Certificate of Cause of Death. 
It indicates that factual data obtained from these forms are 
of value for the preparation of accurate vital statistics only 
when the certifier complies with the WHO’s requirements 
as therein outlined. 

East Germany Under Soviet Control. (Washington, Department 
of State publication 4596, 1952. Pp. 95, illus., 35 cents). 
War or Settlement in the Far East. By Victor Purcell. Peace 
Aims Pamphlet 53. (London, National Peace Council, 1952. 

Pp. 12. Sixpence). 

The Armed Road to Peace An Analysis of Nato. By Blair Bolles 
and Francis O. Wilcox. Headline Series No. 92 (New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1952. Pp. 62, illus. 35 cents). 


The Unofficial Ambassadors. (New York, Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students, 1952. Pp. 39, 25 cents). 


Tax and Expenditure Policy for 1952. (New York, McGraw- 
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Hill Book Co. Committee for Economic Development, 1952. 
Pp. 37. Free). 


India: Public Finance Surveys. (New York, United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs, 1951. Pp. 101. $.75). 


Malaya—The Facts. (Great Britain, British Information Ser- 
vices, 1952. Pp. 21. Illus.). 


Economic Progress In A Rearmed World. By Marion B. Folsom. 
(New York, Committee For Economic Development, 1952. 
Pp. 18). 


Germany’s New Nazis. By the Anglo-Jewish Association. (New 


York, Philosophica] Library, 1952. Pp. 76). 


Africa. New Crises in the Making. By Harold R. Isaacs and 
Emery Ross. Headline Series, No. 91. (New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1952. Pp. 62. Maps, graphs, 35 cents). 


Report on Teaching About the United Nations in schools and 
Colleges of the United States, Jaw. 1, 1950 to Dec. 31, 
1951. Prepared by the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. (Washington, 1952. Pp. 28. Free). 

Selected Bibliography for Teaching About the United Nations, 
Revised September, 1952. Prepared by Helen Dwight Reid, 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, (Washington, 
1952. Pp. 19. Free). 


Organizing UNESCO Council. (Washington, Department of 
State Publication no. 4646, July, 1952. Pp. 7. 10 cents). 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN RECENT ISSUES OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


The UN; Education for International Understanding 

By Helen Dwight Reid, Spring Number, 1949 
Ribliography By Helen Dwight Reid, Spring, 1949 
The UN: Road to Economic and Social Progress 

By Walter M. Kotschnig, Summer, 1949___--__----------.-- 
The UN: A Reappraisal 

By Helen Dwight Reid. Fall, 1950 
Appraisal of the Fifth General Assembly 

By David H. Popper, Spring, 1951-_.-.----.------.-------- 
Latin American Voting Bloc in the UN 

By Janet Hohmann, Summer, 1951-—-..-._____ 
“To Combine Our Efforts’ UN Day, 1951 

By Helen Dwight Reid, Fall, 1951... 78 
If You Want To Know More about the UN 

i eee — ae eee Sees 127 
Colombia and The UN 

By Janet Tohmann, Spring, 1952 ___ 
Two Congressmen Report on the UN 

Spring, 1952 
UNESCO 
The General Conference of UNESCO 

By Herbert J. Abraham, Spring, 1949_.__.______ 
How Far Has UNESCO Come? 

By Walter C. Laves, Summer, 1950_......-..__-_--.--.---- 
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